Journal Edueation. 


SENERAL LIBRARY, 
OF MICH. 
JUN 12% 


NEW ENGLAND ana NATIONAT. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JUNE 9, 1904. 


2.50 r year. 
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BOOKS WORTH CONSIDERING 


EGGLESTON’S NEW CENTURY HIS- 
TORY of the UNITED STATES $1.00 


_ The preparation of this book was the last 
literary work of its author. His purpose was to 
tell the story of our country so briefly that it 
might be mastered within the usual time allotted 
to the study, and yet to preserve its interest 
unimpaired by condensation. He has been es- 
pecially successful in presenting those facts of 
the home life of the people and their progress 
in civilization which are essential to history. 
One novel feature of the book is a collection of 
brief biographies of about one hundred of the 
most important men. The illustrations are 
numerous, and really helpful as well as attrac- 
tive. The maps are clear and not overcrowded 
with names and places. 


For Teachers of Music 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


1904 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
4-Juty 16 Juty 26-Aue, 11 
FACULTY 


Mrs. GAYNOR 
Emory P. 

Mrs. Emma A. Tuomas Danie. Gregory Mason 
Mrs. Frances E, NATHANIEL BUTLER 

Freperic H. 

Offers a systematic and comprehensive course in the best 
methods of teaching music in public school classes. 
Circulars with detailed informatjon sent to any address 
on request. 


Tuomas TAPPER 
Houus E, Dann 


STEPS IN ENGLISH 
Book I., $0.40. Book II., $0.60 


‘These books are at once sensible, practical, 
and modern. ‘They teach the child how to ex- 
press his thoughts in his own language, and do 
not furnish an undue amount of grammar and 
rules. They mark out the work for the teacher 
in a clearly defined manner. From the start, 
lessons in writing language are employed simul- 
taneously with those in conversation ; and pic- 
ture-study, study of literary selections, and letter 
writing are presented at frequent intervals. 
‘The work is not based on an antiquated plan. 
It does not shoot over the heads of pupils. The 
books do not contain too much technical gram- 
mar, nor are they filled with what is sentimental 
and meaningless. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


MANUAL TRAINING 
TOOLS AND BENCHES 


FOR GIRLS. 


Beautiful, 
Illustrated 


We issue an Catalogue, presenting the 

line, which we send upon agreeable terms to vur- 
pen Mention Catalogue No. 1158 for above; 1226, 
for janitors and shipping clerks ; 1227, 


chasers. 
for saws; and 1228, for planes. 


HAMMACHER,SCHLEMMER &CO., 
New York City Since 1848. 


Mount Ida School 


Six miles f1om Boston. 
College preparatory, gcneral courses. Music and Art. 


healthful location. New Gymnasium. Outdoor Sports. 


Catalog. 
GeorRGE F. Jewett, A.B. (Harvard). 


Refers by permission to 


Dr. A. E, WINSHIP. 


Newton, Mass. 


Fairbank 


A complete course for Grammar Schools and for Beginners in High ~ Schools. 
and from the usual, and the book has several novel features that will well repay the examination of educators. 
ceptional satisfaction where used. Among recent adoptions City of Brockton, Mass. 


The authors’ plan differs somewhat 
It gives ex- 
“We are much pleased with the 


Hebden’s 
Fle nal results obtained from. the use of the Fairbank and Hebden’s Algebra.’”’ Edward Parker, Principal, Brockton. 
Meats © Sample c-py for 30 cents. Correspondence solicited. 
Algebra THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Nature Study Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


By A.C BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


“‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hint, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Adopted by the 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
1902. | 


Best Work Yet Written. 


** Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public. schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid, ‘Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 10 East 14th St., Manhattan. 


CHICAGO : 378 Wabash Ave. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HERO TALES TOLD IN SCHOOL. By 
James Baldwin, author of Baldwin’s 
Readers, etc. New York and Chicago: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. With vocabulary of proper 
names, 

In the world’s literature there are cer- 
tain stories which, told ages ago, can 
never be forgotten. They have been re- 
peated and re-repeated in many forms 
and to all kinds of audiences. They have 
been recited and sung in royal palaces, in 
the halls of mediaeval castles, and by the 
camp fires of warring heroes. They have 
been written on parchment and printed 
in books, translated into many languages, 
abridged, extended, edited, and “adapted.” 

But through all these changes and the 

vicissitudes of time, they still preserve 

the qualities that have made them so uni- 
versally popular. Chief among these 
masterpieces of imagination are the tales 
of gods and heroes that have come dcwn 
to us from the golden age of Greece, and 
particularly the tales of Troy that cluster 
around the narratives of old Homer in 
his “liad” and “Odyssey.” Three thou- 
sand years or more have passed since 
they were first recited, and yet they have 
lost none of their original charm. Sec- 
ond only in interest are the hero tales of 
the ancient North and the stirring legends 
connected with the “Nibelungen Lied.” 

Scarcely inferior to these latter, but not 

80 well known to English-speaking people, 

are the tales of knighthood and chivalry 

that commemorate the romantic deeds of 

Charlemagne and his paladins. To know 

something of these three great cycles, or 

groups, of classic and romantic stories— 
the hero tales of Troy, those of the an- 
cient North, and those of Charlemagne— 
is essential to the acquirement of refined 
literary tastes; for this knowledge will 
go far toward helping its possessor to en- 
joy many things in our modern literature 
that would otherwise be puzzling or ob- 
scure. The importance, therefore, of 
placing some of the best of such tales 
sarly within the reach of school children 
and all young readers cannot be disputed. 

Of the seventeea stories presented in the 

volume named above nine are from the 

“Golden Age,” four from “Siegfried,” 

and four from “Roland.” Their intrinsic 

value is in no way diminished by being 
separated from their former setting, and 
each tale being independent of the others, 
they lend themselves more readily to the 
demands of the schoolroom. In no case 
has the author endeavored to repeat the 
story in its exact original form. To have 
done so would have defeated the purpose 
in view; for without proper adaptation 
such stories are usually neither interest- 
ing nor intelligible to children. He has, 
therefore, recast and rearranged, using 
his own words, and adding here a touch 
of color and here a fanciful idea, as the 
narrative has seemed to permit or as the 
audience of school children may demand. 

Nevertheless, in the end, the essential 

features of each tale—those which give it 

value in its original form—remain un- 


changed. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW. 
By Francis M. Burdick, LL. D., Dwight 
professor of law in Columbia Univer- 
sity Law school, New York. Twentieth 
Century Text-Books. New York, Bos- 
ton: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, Cloth. 
Price, $1.10. 

This book has not been written for law- 
yers, nor for professional students of the 
law, but for boys and girls in secondary 
schools. Its purpose is to show how the 
rules of law, governing ordinary business 
transactions, have been developed, and to 
tell what they are. Technical law terms 
have been discarded as far as possible. 
When they have been used, care has been 
taken to explain and illustrate their 
meaning, so as to render them easily in- 
telligible to every attentive student. The 
author believes that the average bigh 
school boy or girl can acquire an accurate 
knowledge of the essential principles of 
business law if these are set forth in 
clear, lucid, popular language. He has 
endeavored so to present them. He has 
no idea that a mastery of the book will 
fit the student for a bar examination, or 
will enable him to be his own lawyer. 
He has the conviction, however, that it 
will give the student a fair acquaintance 
with those legal principles and ideas 
which are involved in ordinary business 
affairs. 


> 


This is an age of class pins and other 
symbolic badges. Nowadays, almost 
everybody wears an emblem of some 
sort. Bunde & Upmeyer company of 
Milwaukee. Wis., make a germs | of 
this kind of work, and, being manufact- 
uring jewelers, their patrons have to 
pay no middiemen’s profits, 


The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 


Equipped with 


| T'wo-Speed Gear 


Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
| fected in design and construction and equipped 
. with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them. 


j Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill 


“Columbia” “‘Cleveland”’ | “‘Rambler’’ **Monarch’’ 
“Tribuse” **Crawtord” | “‘Cresceat” ‘‘Imperial”” 
t You See Them Everywhere 


INSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
29-A Beacon S8t., Boston. 


Hotel Betleciaire 


New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door, 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath................. $2.50 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and $5 per day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, is and $7 per day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 
genuity. 

Write ww magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 

orld.”” 


claire W 
MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


A NEW ERA IN SCHOOL WALL MAPS 


THE PEERLESS SERIES 


A Complete SERIES. Scientifically, Mechanically and Pedagogically 


Accurate. 


Address inquiries, 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT “A” 


144 Essex Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


dates of registry. 
vation. 


cents’ postage. 


W. W. HALL 
Northeastern Passenger Agent 


Rosebud Indian 
Reservation Open 


Chamberlain, S. D., has been named by 
President Roosevelt for the drawing of 
416,000 acres of land on July 28. 
lain is reached only by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Railway 


Points of registry for these lands are Cham- 

w berlain and Yankton. July § to July 23 are 

The best places from 

which to enter the reservation are Geddes, 
Platte, Chamberlain and Yankton. 

Shortest line, Chicago to Rosebud Reser- 

Folder with maps sent for two 


Cham ber- 


Paul 


369 Washington St, 


BOSTON 


Follow the Fiag 


LL intending to go to the meeting 
of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WABASH, 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS © 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Apply to 
H, B. McCLELLAN, G. FE. A., 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N.E.P.A., 
176 Washington St., Boston, 
C. 8, CRANE, G.P.&T.A,, 


St, Louis, Mo, 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 

» wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


Our Specialty: CLASS PINS| 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Select personally-conducted parties of refined 
people. July and August. Length of tours ten to 
eighteen days, as desired. Prices for everything 
no more than charged for board and room at many 
first-class hotels. Our eleventh year. Send stamp 
for prospectus. F. H. PALMER, Editor 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, 
ass. 


| ALL THE WAY BY WATER 
JOY 
SILINE 


THROUGH 


O LONG ISLAND 
N SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 
Folders and Information on Rowaest. 
B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 


Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT + LINE 


( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park 
D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
99-A Beacon BOSTON, 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. BE. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


Inclubsof threeormore, - + 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 r 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 $ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time, 


$1.00 year 
$3.00 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers toone address, . - 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 10 E. 14th Street. 878 WabashAve, 


MY WISH. 


BY ROBERT SPEARS, 


Taat while I live or when I die, 

To know my happiness was no one’s misery, 

That nc one’s loss did ever swell my gain, 

My pleasure never came from other’s pain, 

My joy was never sorrow to another; 

That all should feel I ever was a brother 

(So brotherly that it was sure to spoil 

My rest to feel it came from other’s toil,— 

Or that my strength was weakness to a neighbor’s frame, 

My honor purchased by another’s shame; 

Or that my home or church or land was blest 

By what had other hearts and home depressed). 

My wish is this,—to only hear the call, 

To bless the Hand, the Hand that gives to all. 
—Christian Register. 


If only we were worthier found 
Of the stout ball that bears us round! 
New wants, new ways, pert plans of change, 
New answers to old questions strange; 
But to the older questions still 
No new replies have come or will. 
—Sill. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SuPERINTENDENT A. L. Barsour, Natick, Mass.: 
School is not alone preparation for life; it is life; life 
with its fullness of pleasure and pain, of success and 
failure, and our educational customs give the pupil 


for a few years a guide, to teach him how later he 
may walk alone. 


Duprey Kigruuirr, California: The 
first thing to do with children is to give their self- 
assertion an awakening; to rouse them, to make 
them respond; but the self-assertive should not cut 
out the psychical. The mind must start to work at 
the same time to secure a balance. 


Presipent Nicuotas Murray Butter, Colum- 
bia University: A university ought not to admit to 
its professional schools students who have not had a 
college course of liberal study, or its equivalent. A 
minimum course of two years of such study should 
be insisted upon. For a university to admit profes- 
sional students direct from the secondary schools is 
to throw the weight of its influence against the spirit 
and ideals of college training, and to prepare for the 
so-called learned professions a large body of very 
imperfectly educated men. 


SuPERINTENDENT W. N. Craatn, Lincoln, Mass.: 
Can one teach a child any better for knowing his 
srandfather? may seem a ridiculous question; but 
we shall have to answer it in the affirmative, and an 
vcquaintance with his father and mother is helpful 
in the highest degree. The longer a teacher serves 
In a given place, the more she becomes identified 
with the spirit of the place, the better she knows the 
people, the more thoroughly she understands the 


home influences and the home training of her pupil, 4UTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DK. 


the more valuable do her services become. 


SuPERINTENDENT W. G. Harrraurt, King 
County, Washington: ‘The teachers of this country 
are her greatest asset. The schools and teachers are 
the greatest power in American civilization. Who 
made the schools great? Who gave them a world- 
wide reputation? Who has instituted all the reforms 
that have taken place in our calling during its 
progress? ‘This honor belongs to the great mass of 
the teaching fraternity. Has the American public 
shown its appreciation of this fact by giving to the 
teacher what he deserves in financial and social 
standing? 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES IV. NO. VI. 


MISSOULA, MONTANA. 


Beautifal indeed for situation is the state univer- 
sity‘of Montana. On an elevation of 3,500 feet, with 
encircling hills, snow-capped in midsummer, and 
with evergreen draperies in midwinter, as far north 
as Maine, and yet with only one day in this furious 
winter in which the mercury saluted zero, Missoula 
is a delightful abiding place. 

The youngest of all the state universities, dating 
from 1895, it has been fortunate in having had 
abundant support, in having had but one president, 
Dr. Craig of Indiana, who is the senior in uninter- 
rupted service of the educators of Montana, with one 
exception, and the oldest in service of all the presi- 
dents of state universities west of the Mississippi 
with one exception. 

Missoula is as thrifty as she is beautiful for situa- 
tion. It is the great lumber centre of the state. 
This year many more than 130,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber will go out from Missoula. Already the Amal- 
gamated Copper Company is in possession of 
16,000,000,000 feet of lumber in the mountains and 
valleys centering in Missoula. Last year Butte 
alone used 60,000,000 feet of timber for the sole 
purpose of holding up and bracing up the mines. 
The millions of feet of lumber taken off the moun- 
tains yearly are put into the bowels of the earth to 
stay up the insides of the mountains whose exterior 
has been unclothed by the ruthless woodsman. 


DILLON, 


Fifty miles south of Butte, in a beautiful mesa 
skirted by foothills backed by mountains, is the 
little town in which is the state normal school of 
Montana. Dr. Swain’s reign has not been as long 
as that of the heads of the state institutions at 
Missoula and Bozeman, but he has a plant of sur- 
passing beauty, with the noblest architectural effect 
of all the public buildings in the state. 

The four state schools have abundant material 
support. At the start they were given from 46,000 
to 160,000 acres of government lands according to 
the value of the lands. Dillon has 100,000 acres. 
This yields adequate income for the generous sup- 
port of the school, and for the erection of buildings 
sufficient for all needs. 

Montana has no state debt, and will, presumably, 
never have any. She started right, and keeps right. 
In the East we know and think of Montana merely 
as a very cold country in which blizzards are born, 
a country of mines of vast mineral wealth and 
limitless ranges on which cattle freeze to death. 
But I have come to know it in the run of years as 
a state that produces fabulous crops of alfalfa and 
other hays, oats and other grains, lumber and fruit, 
and especially as a state that furnishes its youth 
with the best opportunities for an education along 
all lines, A. E, Winship, 


LIGHT.—(V.) 


ALICE CALDWELL HEGAN (RICE). 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


To give the high-pressure life of our day, with its 
peaks of elation and its gulfs of depression and de- 
spair, a bit of cheerful philosophy as heartening as 
that of Mrs. Jtice’s works, is to confer a positive 
blessing on one’s race and time, 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” and its heir- 
apparent, “Lovey Mary,” have won not only the ad- 
miration, but the gratitude of myriad readers, wha 
were just hearkening for some such word of cheer. 
The pathos and the fun in the lowly life depicted 
appeal to the purest and best in the reader, and 
make him sympathetic with those in humble cireum- 
stances, and open to the lessons of courage that such 
may be able to teach him. 

Mrs. Rice’s books came in just the opportune 
moment to be appreciated. For several years the 
reading world had been treated to a line of pessimis- 
tic fiction, that seemed to take the thought of de- 
generacy as their keynote. The air of pessimism in 
many modern novels has been widely commented 
upon by those who were excellent judges. Max 
Nordau was not the only sinner in proclaiming a 
decline. In many modern novels, either marriage 
is a wretched failure, or morals a bit of cheap veneer, 
or the Christian faith antiquated and unserviceable. 
Human life was being regarded much in the way 
that a vulture scans the landscape for a corpse. 

‘The society novel has been scarcely any better in 
its results. The frills and foibles of the fashionable 
set, however fascinatingly set forth, awakened noth- 
ing more than a passing sensation. There was and 
is no message for wholesome life about them. 

Then came the legion of historical novels; many 
of them able; some of them masterly. But they 
were all engaged in sauntering delightedly along 
the scenes of the past. They were of the days of 
cocked-hats, knee-breeches, and shoe-buckles; of 
high-built coiftures, ‘of pretty brocades, and graceful 
curtseys. 

These had just about run their course, when Mrs. 
Rice came to the front with a picture of real life, 
sincere and sunny, and it won its way to the heart. 
Her message was overflowing with human affection 
and sympathy. “It was pathetic without being sen- 
timental.” 

The optimism in her words is splendid. It is a 
note in the music of life to which the audience 
spontaneously responds. 'The presses could not re- 
produce her work fast enough to meet the demand. 
Her books soon passed the hundred-thousand mark. 
They appeared just when the world was uncon- 
sciously ready for them. ‘They were opportune. 

Mrs. Rice’s first literary training came in a club 
of young women in Louisville, who wrote stories, 
poems, and what-not, and read their productions at 
their gatherings. They were congenial enough to 
permit one another’s suggestions acd criticisms, and 
thus they materially aided each other. 

But her richest training came from her charity- 
work in one of the poorer sections of Louisville, 
where she was welcomed as “the good angel of the 
Cabbage Patch.” Ter visits were to carry sunshine, 
put she found what many other would-be philan- 
thropists have found, that there was sunshine in the 
“Cabbage Patch” before she reached there; that a 
“Mrs. Wiggs” had lived there before the philan- 
thropist had found her “ramshackle cottage” with 
its tin roof and broken window panes. 

And then came the rich portrayal of lowly life, 
and of a dominant philosophy of joyousness in that 
life, of which the world is not always cognizant. 
Many who do charity work see in the poor merely 


objects for pity and relief, but fail to see a philoso- 
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phy of cheer amid all life’s hardships, that more 
opulent circles would be infinitely happier in pos- 
sessing. Clouds fling their shadows upon the palace 
no less than the hovel, but the shadows may not be 
quite as portentous to “Mrs. Wiggs” as to “Milady.”’ 
“Asia” and “Iuropena” may get more real fun out 
of a day than “Euphemia” and “Geraldine.” “Billy” 
may enjov the band in the procession to a degree 
never dreamed of by “Reginald.” The poor have 
their hereisms and their hilarities. So Dickens and 
Jacob Riis tell us. And Mrs. Rice adds a splendid 
emphasis. 
“It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song, 
But the man worth while is the one who will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 


It is this philosophy of conquering harsh environ- 
ment, of keeping the windows of life open to the 
orange and gold of the morning sky when the 
shadows still lie thick on the vale, a philosophy il- 
Juminated by scenes from a poor quarter of a great 
city,-that has led Mrs. Rice to give us two as whole- 
some, human, and popular books as the world could 
wish. Before such a philosophy, owls and bats flee 
to their shadowy haunts; while birds make the grove 
vocal, and hees hum about the apple blossoms. 


VALUE OF HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


[Arthur Powell, superintendent of Middletown, 
Ohio, makes as close a canvass in the interest of high 
school education as any man I know. He sends to 
the leading citizens, to the upper grade grammar 
pupils, and to their parents annually an ‘appeal and 


a series of answered questions which are here 
printed..--Fal. 
This is distinctively a progressive age. Never be- 


fcre was so much preparation for any particular line 
of effort required. The demand for men and women 
qualified by education and special training for vari- 
ous kinds of work is everywhere on the increase. 
Hence, the man or woman who will sueeced in any 
kind of work must have been prepared by study to 


meet the different requirements. The broader the - 


culture, the more certain the success. 

This applics not alone to the boy or girl born and 
reared in the city. It is just as true of the youth of 
the country. 

The farmer of the future, to keep up with the 
general progress, and to derive*the best results from 
his labor and investments, must know more of some 
subjects and be able to apply scientific methods to 
his business. 

Moreover, if the farmers are to continue to be the 
wealth-producing part of the state they have been, 
and if they are to have the influence in public affairs 
they have had, they mmst have the necessary educa- 
tion. 

In America the high school has come to be recog- 
nized asa necessary factor in the education of the 
youth. An effort has been made to adapt the train- 
ing given therein to the needs of American life, so 
that the youth may receive a preparation for higher 
or special education. In some states the farming 
communities have established township high schools 
or have provided by law for the tuition of their 
children in city high schools. Such provision has 
been made in Ohio, so that the boys and girls from 
the conniry, hy a little extra exertion, may enjoy the 
same advantages as the boys and girls in the city. 

You are requested to consider carefully the advantages 
of attendance upon the high school and meditate earn- 
estly upon the answers here given to the follow ques- 
tion: — 


WHY SHOULD I ATTEND HIGH SCHOOL? 


1. An opportunity is presented to receive training, 
given by instructors who were educated at the following 
colleges: Wooster University, Ohio Wes'eyan Univer- 
sity, Miami University, Mt. Holyoke College, Oberlin 
College, Denison University, Cornell University, Wash- 
ington University, University of Chicago, and Harvard 
University. This will be obtained at no cost to myself, 
while to obtain the same instruction at an academy or 
preparatory school there would be an outlay of $200 to 
$300 per year. 


ll. The time spent in the high school will add greatly 
to the ability to earn money. 

The average earnings of uneducated labor are $1.50 
per day for 300 days in the year. This for forty years 
will amount to $18,000. The average wages of educated 
labor are $1,000 per year. This for forty years will be 
$40,000. Gain for educated labor $22,000 or $10 per day 
for each day spent in school from primary through high 
school. 

Ill. The demands in every walk of life for men and 
women educated beyond the elementary school course 
are certain to be so great in the next generation, and 
those succeeding, and the educated workers so many 
that to have an equal chance with others one must be 
prepared by education to compete. Already one of the 
largest business houses in America, located in Chicago, 
has announced that only those who have an education 
equal to that given by a good high school will be em- 
ployed by that firm. 

IV. The higher the education, the larger the adapt- 
ability to different kinds of work—the wider the fleld of 
labor and the greater the sphere of usefulness. 

V. In the high school there is an opportunity to pre- 
pare for college, acquire the elements of a good general 
education, or obtain a business education—equal to the 
best. 

VI. Plans, already made for improving the high 
school, give promise of increased facilities and larger 
culture—-hence greater benefit in attending the high 
school. 

VII. The training given in a course in the high 
schocl will not only increase the power to earn money, 
but will also enlarge the capacity for happiness, and 
develop a stronger character. 

VIII. By taking a course in the high school an op- 
portunity is atiorded to discover the talents for some 
particular kind of work or peculiar mental endowments 
which would have an influence in determining the busi- 
ness or profession in life. Since the present is a day of 
specialists, this opportunity to discover the adaptation 
to a particular line of effort is very important. 

IX. After a study of the latest census returns of the 
United States, a high authority arrives at the following 
conclusions: -— 

First—That an uneducated child has one chance out 
of 150,000 of attaining distinction as a factor in the 
progress of the age. 

Second—That a common school education wiil in- 
crease his chance nearly four times. 

Third—That a high school training will increase the 
chances of the common school boy twenty-three times, 
giving him eighty-seven times the chance of the un- 
educated. 

X. The educated person not only enjoys greater hap- 
piness, but lives longer, and because of his disciplined 
mind exerts a larger influence in the community, the 
state, the nation. The average high school course of to- 
day gives a wider field for study than did the college 
course in the early history of our country. 


From the foregoing it would seem that every consid- 
eration would prompt our boys and girls to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for study in the high school. 

Please call the attention of your parents to the above 
a their assistance in your plans for high school 
work. 


SCHOOLHOUSES MUST COST LESS. 


BY DR. THOMAS M. BALLIET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


As the city council builds all schoolhouses, the 
school department has no control over the matter, 
and is not responsible for the cost of schoolhouses. 
But the policy of the city council in erecting high 
school buildings in the future ought to be to erect 
relatively inexpensive, unpretentious buildings, and 
locate them on accessible side streets where land is 
comparatively cheap and where the noise of our main 
thoroughfares, with their electric ears and heavy 
trucking, cannot reach. We shall be obliged to erect 
a new high school building large enough to accom- 
modate a thousand pupils about every ten years. To 
make this possible, high school buildings in the fu- 
ture must be relatively inexpensive. ‘The essentials 
of a high school building are ample room for its 
varied needs, ample light, good ventilation, and suffi- 
cient heat. No money should be spared to secure 
these. As for ornament and architectural effect, in 
so far as they involve considerable expense, they 
ought to be dispensed with. 

Our present Central high school cost about $100,- 
000 more than other high schools of the same size 
erected at about the same time in other Massachu- 
setts cities. The city council cannot afford to repeat 
this mistake. The building is the best-constructed 
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and most beautiful high-school building erected at 
public expense in New England, but it is beyond our 
standard of municipal living. We must adjust our 
expenditures to our means. It is of immensely more 
consequence that we have good schools than that we 
have good schoolhouses, and when economy is neces- 
sary it shonld be in- the expenditure on school- 
houses and not in the cost of teachers or of the books 
which are the tools with which they do their work. 
It is a striking characteristic of most American cities 
that their schoolhouses are better than their schools, 
and that money is more liberally spent on school 
buildings than on schools. This is an unintelligent 
and unbusinesslike policy; it is a tendency which 
needs to be checked. No manufacturer would per- 
mit himself to expend so much money on his factory 
that he eould not afford to equip it with the best 
machinery, hire competent workmen, and provide 
them with the necessary tools; yet this is the policy 
which prevails in the administration of public 
schools in a great many cities.”—Report. 


SOCIETIES IN PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


BY W. B. FERGUSON, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


SECRET 


Late in the year a secret Greek letter society was 
formed by a few of our high school boys. Soon after 
the existence of such a society was ‘brought to my 
attention I began to make inquiries respecting the 
influence of such organizations upon the spirit and 
work of public high schools. I wrote to several 
principals of schools in which such societies exist, 
asking the following questions:— 


Are secret societies maintained by pupils of your 
school? 

In what ways, if any, are they helpful to your school? 

In what ways, if any, are they detrimental to your 
school? 

Are smoking, card playing, and similar things allowed 
in any of the secret societies maintained by your pupils? 

Do you favor secret societies in public high schools? 


All affirmed in substance, that such societies meet 
no real and legitimate need, ruin the democratic 
spirit of a school, create cliques and antagonisms, de- 
stroy cordial class feeling, prevent other lines of use- 
ful work, like debating, in many cases seriously inter- 
fere with the pupils’ school work, and, in some cases, 
injure their morals. The opinion seemed to be 
unanimous that a public high school is no place for 
secret societies, but that a spirit of democracy and 
equal privilege should prevail in public institutions 
of learning. One writer stated, “In the election of 
all school or class officers and committees, and in the 
management of athletics, the chief ambition of the 
members of these societies is not to get the best men 
in the school for the different positions, or 
to pursue the course which will benefit the school 
most, but to get the control of the various organiza- 
tions of the school into their own societies. Various 
combinations and coalitions are made and all sorts 
of schemes are used to accomplish these ends. In 
this way the influence of the societies is bad. There 
is no doubt that the members of the societies are so 
much interested in their own enterprise that their 
school work seriously suffers.” Another wrote, “The 
democracy of the school is ruined; cliques form along 
society lines; the minority is organized and runs 
everything, especially in athletics, and prevents other 
lines of work. I think I should ‘be too happy in my 
work if I did not have the thorn of secret societies in 
my person.” Still another, who has had much ex- 
perience with such organizations, said, “You do not 
want secret societies, I am sure.” Other replies were 
equally emphatic in their opposition to such societies 
in pwhlie schools. 

So far as I could learn, high school secret societies 
use their clubrooms for social pleasures chiefly, for 
smoking, card-playing, suppers, and the like. That 
the associations of such places are helpful to boys, 
that they arouse high ambitions, cultivate studious 
habits, ereate lofty ideals, or accomplish any other 
good end did not appear in any of the replies received 
from principals. 

After completing the investigation, I placed the 
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iestimony before the boys, omitting the names of 
‘hose who replied to my inquiries, and I asked them 
i) consider whether all the evils mentioned would not 
sooner or later appear in our school, whether loyalty 
io the highest interest of their school should not be 
placed before their desire for the pleasures of club 
life for a-brief time, and finally, whether they would 
not give wp their charter and clubrooms. After 
carefully discussing the matter, they voted unani- 
icusly to do so, and, in so doing, showed a measure 
of loyalty to their school which has not, in my 
opinion, been excelled, if it has been equaled, in the 
jistory of public high schools. We should be proud 
of our boys for their unselfish act, and the school 
should not soon forget their splendid example of loy- 
alty to its interests.—Report. 


PEACK AND WAR. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


[SCHOOL PLAY.] 


[Curtain rises. War seen pacing up and down exult- 
ingly. He is dressed in a red suit, with sword and 
helmet.] 

War.—What great times are these! The spirit of 
conquest seems to be abroad, and the twentieth century 
is wekening from the lethargy of the nineteenth. What 
with the Russo-Japan war, and other prospective fight- 
ing, the ontlook is good for my work in the twentieth 
century. There’ll be no chance for my sword to get 
rusty or to be turned into a pruning hook. (Flourishes 
sword.) What an idea! Queer there are people in the 
world who don’t want war! Why, they don’t know how 
it clears the air like the passing of a tornado! And war 
brings about the very peace they are eternally talking 
about. 

Well, if here isn’t Peace herself, now! She’s always 
lianging on my trail. I can’t get away from her. 

(Enter Peace, a tall, sweet, young girl, in white, with 
olive branch. ] 

(War turns his back and holds up his head defiantly. 
Peace approaches and gently touches his arm. He turns 
and looks at her sternly.) 

War.—Well, what do you want, now? You are al- 
ways trying to interfere with my plans. 

Peace.—Is it not time that I came? Have you not 
done enough mischief? Look at the forsaken cities, the 
deserted homes, the barren scenes, where your fury has 
broken, up happy households, and has caused mourning 
and weeping in many lands during the past decade. 
Yes, it is time, sir, that you ceased your dreadful work 
and left the world to peace. 

War (less defiantly).—No one thinks so but you. 

Peace.--Say not so! I can call many witnesses who 
do not relish you nor your methods. Here, for ex- 
ample, is Commerce, 

War.—I claim Commerce as my friend! Conquest 
avd Commeree have ever been allies. 

|Enter Commerce carrying small ship and train of 
cars. | 

Commerce (saluting).—Peace and War side by side! 
What a contrast! (War starts forward to shake hands.) 
No, War, I can have nothing to.do with you. You stifle 
and choke me! You spoil all my efforts! In your mad- 
ness, you leave me no opportunity. You close the ports 
to my vessels. My cargoes remain unsold. You draw 
all the life of the nations and waste it in blood and car- 
nase, leaving the countries devastated and poverty- 
stricken. Commerce withers and fades when War is 
rampant and triumphant. (Salutes Peace.) 

But Feace is my friend and supporter. When Peace 

reigns, Commerce flourishes. (Shakes hands with Peace, 
War retires and hangs his head, abashed.) (Enter In- 
dustry.) 
‘ Industry (carrying mechanic’s tools).—And so says In- 
dustry. What is the effect on industrial enterprise 
When war is going on? Many of the strong men are off 
‘o the battlefield. Many are killed. Their wives and 
children are the ones who suffer. The homes become 
poor, Coods cannot be manufactured because com- 
‘nerce suffers, and no one buys. Industry says, “Drive 
Out War forever and let Peace prevail.” 

(Enter Agriculture.) 

Asriculture (dressed as a farmer, carrying hoe and 
‘ake)—I, too, wish to banish War! Just as Industry 
and Commerce are hurt by war, soam I. And Agricul- 
lure suffers more, I think, than any other interest, when 
War is going on. The land lies untilled. The crops are 
NOt gathered, because men have gone to war. Food be- 
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OUTLINE STUDIES. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


Born Caleutta, India; July 18, 1811. 
Entered Trinity College, Camibridge, 1829, 
Died, London, Kng.; December 24, 1863. 


Thackeray must assuredly ‘be ranked among the: 


greatest novelists and essayists of the nineteenth 
century. 

}fe was born in India, where his father was in the 
service of the British government. He was sent to 
Kngland to be educated, As “a pretty, gentle, and 
rather timid boy” he went to the Charter House 
school. In his books he calls it “the Slaughter 
House,” and “Grey l'riars.” He afterwards entered 
college at Cambridge, but did not remain there to 
graduate. 

The loss of his private income led him to literary 
work. Fraser’s Magazine was open to him, and he 
wrote for it his first serial story, “The History of 
Mr. Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty 
Diamond.” he publie was favorable to it, laughed 
over its honest fun, and wept over its touches of 
pathos. 

Travel led to the “Paris Sketch Book,” and the 
“Trish Sketch Book,” each of which was full of en- 
tertaining material. The sketch of a gambler’s 
death and obsequies is most graphic. 

But it was net until the appearance of “Vanity 
Fair” that his high rank as a story-writer was as- 
sured. The thrashing of Cuff the Swaggerer and 
the upsetting of Becky Sharp’s adventures are bril- 
liant bits of deseription. 

“Pendennis” was a picture of the middle and 
upper class life of that period. ‘ 

“Henry Esmond” has been considered by many 
able critics as Thackeray’s masterpiece. In some of 
its portraiture it has never been excelled. 

“The Virginians” is a sequel to “Ksmond,” in 
which the reader meets many of the characters he 
became acauainted with before. But in no sense 
can it be ranked with “Msmond”’ in ability. 

“The Newcomes’—in which is seen the “grand, 
chivalrous, simple figure of Colonel Newcome”—is 
to many people the high-water mark of Thackeray’s 
genius. A British Member of Parliament reads this 
book through every year, to “make him hate all 
shams”’—as he says. 

“The Book of Snobs” is a powerful arraignment 
of the fashionable world; while “Rebecca and 
Rowena” is one of his finest burlesques. 

Thackeray was for many ‘years a writer for 
Puneh---the leading humorous paper in Britain. 
And his illustrations for his articles, and also for 
his ‘books, could not easily be excelled.’ 

Two sets of essays, “The English Ilumorists of 
the Eighteenth Century,” and “'The Four Georges,” 
are among the ablest of his writings. “English 
Humerists”” was given as a series of lectures in the 
United States in 1851, and so popular was the 
course that ‘Thackeray had to return again in 1852 
and ’53. His reeeption in America was most cordial. 

As if Thackeray had not enough to do, he under- 
took magazine literature, edited the Cornhill, and 
wrote short stories for others. But this work 
brought him no fame, and he was wise enough to 
abandon it. 

No one thinks of him as a poet, and yet there was 
a rich vein of poetry in him. Some of his ballads 
were widely popular. At least there is excellent 
rhyme in the closing stanza of “The White 
Squall”? :— 

“And when, its force expended 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And as the sunrise splendid 
Came blushing o’er the sea; 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 


And smiling were, and making 
A prayer at home for me.” 


“ 


J. R.. West Virginia: I have taken the Journal of 
Education from the time I first became a superin- 
tendent, and J find it of the greatest value to me in 
my work. 


INDUSTRIES. —(X.) 


So far as food is concerned, the nations have been 


catalogued under two great classes. One of these is ~ 


of those that eat meat; the other of those that eat 


The Western hemisphere consumes much more 
meat than the Kastern. 

India eats almost no meat, it being considered 
sacrilegious to slaughter cattle. China eats but little 
more meat than India; and Japan but little when 
compared with Western habits. 

The Saxon, Teutonic, and Sclavonic races have 
always been meat-eaters, and some have considered 
it is their meat-diet that makes them dominant over 
the rice-eating races. 

It requires rnillions of cattle each year to supply 
the meat-markets of the world. And the United 
States is one of the largest cattle producing countries. 

In the twenty years between 1880 and 1900, the 
average annual production of beef cattle in this 
country amounted to over 32,000,000 head. 

It would require one million stock-cars to trans- 
port these cattle, if thirty-two of them could be 
crowded into each car. If these million cars were 
made up into a solid train, it would 


REACH 8,000 MILES, 


or one-third the distance around the carth. 

While all the states produce beef cattle, the great 
Middle West is the natural centre of this industry. 

Some of these cattle are raised on the ranches. 
The ranch states are Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Texas. It was in this region years 
ago that the immense herds of bison found their 
pasturage. 

ut the ranch system of raising cattle for the 
shambles is rapidly changing, giving way to the 
meadow and the stall of the farm. ‘The states of the 
corn-belt are coming to the front.in raising beef 
eattle. Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, 
Missouri, Indiana, and Ohio are the chief sources of 
supply. Corn-fed cattle are greatly preferable to 
cattle on the open ranch. 

Another change for the better is in the superior 
breed of cattle now raised for beef. The days of the 
wild-eved, 


LONG-HORNED TEXAS STEER 


are numbered. The Devons are found to be far 
superior for beef. The Herefords—with their white 
faces and feet—are extensively raised. ‘The Dur- 
hams—-or Shorthorns—are in the van, and are likely 
to remain there, as they excel as heef cattle, and 
reach their maturity sooner. 

The great stockyards and packing-honses ure in 
the West. The three chief centres of the dressed- 
beef industry are Chicago, Kansas City, Kansas, andl 
South Omaha, Nebraska. 

The Chicage stockyards are still the largest, 
though the others are beginning to crowd Chicago for 
first place. The prophecy is frequently made that in 
a few years the head-centre of the dressed-beef in- 
dustry will be on the Missouri. 

In 1990, the Chicago stockyards received about 
2,750,000 cattle. An average busy day’s receipts will 
be 25,000 eattle. These would make about 
18,000,000 pounds—or 9,000 tons—-of dressed beef. 
At five centres in the West, 185,000 head of cattle 
have been received in one week. 

The names of the large beef-packers are famous 
wherever meat is used,—Armour, Swift. Hammond, 
Morris, Cudahy, Schwarzchild, and Sulzberger. 

In the long railroad journey to the stockyards, 
every provision is made hy law for feeding and watcr- 
ing the cattle. 

When slaughtered, no part of the animal is 
wasted. Tesides the meat there are 


NUMEROUS BY-PRODUCTS. 


The horns are made into knife-handles, combs, ete. 
The bones are made into tooth-picks and buttons, or 
ground for fertilizers. The albumen from the blood 
is used for finishing leather. From the fat oleo- 
margarine and butterine are made. The hides are 
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made into leather. The hair is used for mattresses, 
and for mixing in mortar. 

Much of the beef finds its way to the markets as 
fresh meat. It is sent in refrigerator ears, usually 
100 quarters of beef in each car. Besides this, con- 
siderable quantities are eanned. ‘The tongues are 
eanned. Hamburger steak is put up in neat little 
boxes. Beef extract is also made in ever-increasing 
quantities. 

While much of the beef product is required for 
home consumption, the United States sends a large 
proportion of its products to Western F'urope. Eng- 
land and Germany are our best foreign customers. 
It is still customary to send across the Atlantic live 
beef cattle. In a recent year we sent no less than 
400,000 “on the hoof,” as it is called. 

But more and more the shippers are sending fresh 
beef in monster refrigerator steamers. As many as 
sixty-five carloads of dressed beef, tweniy-five cattle 


to the carload, will be stowed away in the refrigerator . 


rooms of a great Atlantic liner. That would 
REPRESENT 1,625 CATTLE, 


and that is more than anv of the old exclusively 
cattle ships could carry in live cattle. 

We sent abroad in a recent year 300,009,000 
pounds of fresh beef in refrigerator steamers. Two- 
thirds of all the live cattle or fresh beef we ship to 
Rurope goes from the ports of New York and Bos- 
ton. 

While the largest movement of Western cattle and 
heef is towards the Fast, a minor movement is from 
the Rocky Mountain states towards the states on the 
Pacific slope. As California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton increase their population. they open up an excel- 
lent market for cattle from the sunrise side of the 
Rockies. So the cattlemen of the 'Trans-Mississippi 
region are being able to ship their beef cattle both 
east and west. 

THE MOST FORMIDABLE RIVAL 

the United States has in its dressed-beef industry is 
Argentina. Cattle thrive as well there as they do in 
our Western states, and the breeds are just as good. 
While the sea-journey from Buenos Ayres to Liver- 
pool is longer than from New York or Boston, the 
land journey from the pampas of Argentina to 
Buenos Ayres is much shorter than from Kansas to 
the Atlantic seaboard. Taking the entire trip into 
account. it is about as short from Argentina as from 
our Middle West. This makes her one of our strong- 
est rivals—Teef Cattle. 


SCHOOL MUSEUMS. 
BY W. H. HUSE, 
Hallsville School, Manchester, N. H. 


No college undertakes to educate the young men 
and women who come to it without a museum to il- 
lustrate the natural sciences, ethnology, history, and 
art: high schools are doing the same; but the pri- 
mary schools, where the pupils most need objective 
teaching, have as vet few collections that could be 
dignified hy the name of museum. A few curios 
brought in by the teacher or donated by a friend, 
that may or may not apply to any subject taught, 
are about all that are usually found in the average 
school. These may be useful as a part of a large 
collection, and can be used as a nucleus. 

No one thing will do more to interest a class in 
the stndy of geography than a geographical mu- 
seupm. Pupils that before thought the subject dry 
will wake up and show interest, children that cannot 
retain anything seen on the printed page will go 
home and describe the specimens seen, and the whole 
class will évince a spirit never before shown. Such 
a museum should consist of everything that is de- 
scribed in a geography, and as many more as can be 
picked up in the country or out of it. A suitable 
museum means some expense, and I suppose the 
teacher will nearly always have to spend some of her 
own money in starting a collection. Few commit- 
tees will spend much publ’c money on the promise 
of a future benefit, but most of them will provide a 
ease for a collection already acquired, and in need 
of a covering. 

It is surprising how many specimens can be ob- 


FOR DRAWING. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS ON “MACBETH.”—(V.) 
What means:— 
“ 'Tis safer to be that which we 
destroy, 
Than by destruction dwell in 
doubtful joy”? 
What does Macbeth mean by— 
“Cancel and tear to pieces that great 
bond 
Which keeps me pale’? 
What means:— 
“Here had we now our country’s 
honour roof’d, 
Were the grac’d person of ou 
Banquo present”? 
What picture do these lines suggest, 
taking them from the setting of the 


play:— 
“A woman’s story, at a winter’s fire, 


tained from the homes of the pupils or at neighbor- 
ing stores at no expense. Most storekeepers are will- 
ing to donate samples of their goods when they are 
told that they are for school use, although “school 
museum” is an unknown quantity with some, and 
they need enlightenment regarding its function. 
They suppose children go to school to study books. 
Wholesale dealers are usually freer with samples than 
retailers. It is a part of their business. Some houses 
have samples in cases with the firm name printed 
conspicuously onthe case made especially for such 
use. The advertisement is not necessarily objection- 
able. These are often the most educative specimens 
in the museums. 

The grains, spices, gums, nuts, coal and coal 


GEOGRAPHICAL MUSEUM, HALLSVILLE SCHOUL 
MANCHESTER, 


products, cotion and its products, petroleum in all 
its forms and conditions, dried fruits, leathers, wool , 
and woollen goods, rope materials, coffee, cocoa, tea, 
seeds, sugars, ores, metals, building stones, common 
minerals, soils, woods, products of the sea, and all 
the curiosities of ethnology and zoology are some of 
the things that can more or less readily be obtained, 
and will make a museum of use to a school. It is 
surprising to find how many children have never 
seen some of the common things that adults are 
familiar with. The teacher swpposes that in every 
home such things are seen or at least talked about, 
while the parents leave everything in the line of 
education to the teacher. The children suffer. 

The case holding the museum should be where it 
is not only easily accessible by every teacher in the 
building, but where the specimens can be seen by 
the pupils like those in any museum. It is then of 
the most value to the school, it will supplement any 
course or plan for teaching geography, and is worth 
more than any other one thing to make the subject 
interesting. 


We shape ourselves, the joy or fear 
Of which our coming life is made; 

And fill our Future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 


J. R., West Virginia: I consider the Journal one 
of the best educational reviews published. 


Authorized by her grandam’’? 
What means:— 


‘* Blood hath been shed ere now i’ the olden time, 
Ere human statute purg’d the gentle weal’? 


What means:— 


“You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe’? ‘J 


What does Macbeth mean by saying:— 

“We're yet but young in deed”? 

Scene V. Where is this scene? Where is the poiut of 

Scene VI. What is the meaning of Lenox’s speech? 

Was Lenox at the feast when Banquo’s ghost ap- 
peared? 

What does Lenox’s speech show to be a growing gen- 
eral and popular feeling? 

What was Macduft’s reward for being absent from the 
feast? 

By what title does the second name Macbeth? 

What conspiracy is being organized against Macbeth? 

What is the state of the kingdom under Macbeth? 

What lines show this? 

What is Macbeth preparing for? { 

What was Macduff’s answer to his summons? 

What means: — 


“The son of Duncan .. . is received 

Of the most pious Edward, with such grace, 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing , 
Takes from his high respect”? 


What means, “The cloudy messenger’? 
Act. 1V. How does this act open? 
What does Macbeth demand of the witches? 
What has made him so bold, when before he left all 
the questioning to Banquo? 
How does the first answer to his question come? 
What is this answer? 
What is the meaning of the armed head? 
How does the second answer to his question come? 
What is this warning? 
What is the significance of the bloody child? 
How does the third answer come? 
What is this answer? 
Who is signified bythe crowned child? 
, What does Macbeth demand of the witches? 
What is Macbeth’s last question? 
How is it answered? 
What news follows close uponthese prophecies‘ 
Does this news dismay Macbeth? 
What revenge does he resolve upon Macduff? 
Scene II. What interpretation does Lady Macduff put 
upon the flight of Macduff? 
What is the meaning of Lord Rogse’s speech? 
How does the scene end? 
Scene ILI. Where is this scene laid? 
What is the substance of the conversation between 
Malcolm and Macduff? 
What character does Malcolm give himself? For 
what purpose? 
How does Macduff answer him? 
What does Macduff show to be his true sorrow? 
What effect does his reply have upon Malcolm? 
ad does Macduff receive his contradiction of him- 
self? 
“Who first vouched for King’s Evil’? 
What character did this give him? 
What report does Rosse bring of Scotland? 
What story has he for Macbeth? 
What does Malcolm purpose for comfort? 
How does the scene and act close? 
What tmeans:—- 
“Though the treasure of nature’s germens tumble all 
together”? 
“And wears upon his baby brow 
The round and top of sovereignty”? 
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SEASONABLE 


NATURE 


STU DIES. 


CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


A BUTTERFLY’S LIFE-STORY. 

During sunny days in spring one may often see a 
beautiful purple-black butterfly, having a cream- 
colored border along the outer margin of its wings, 
flying leisurely about. This butterfly is called the 
Mourning Cloak or Antiopa butterfly. It has passed 
the winter in this adult condition, having found 
shelter in some retreat where it was not directly ex- 
posed to the storm and stress of the weather. 


Mourning Cloak Butterflyjand Eggs (a). 

When the leaves of elm, willow, and poplar trees 
are nearly expanded these butterflies deposit their 
eggs upon the twigs. These eggs are laid in clusters 
encircling the twig, there being twenty or more in 
each cluster. Albout two weeks after the clusters of 
eggs are thus laid upon the twigs of the food-plant 
they hatch into small blackish caterpillars, each 
emerging from the egg-shell through a small hole 
that it eats out of the upper surface. They thus 
enter yvpon the second stage of their life-history— 
the larva or caterpillar stage. As soon as hatched 
they crawl to the nearest leaf, upon which they 
range themselves side by side, with their heads 


| they moult or cast their skins, a process in which 


the skin of each insect splits open along the back, 
and the caterpillar crawls out of it, being covered 
with a new skin that had been formed beneath the 
old one. This new skin stretches somewhat after 
the caterpillar emerges, so that the insect is able to 
increase considerably in size. At the period of 
moulting the caterpillars remain quiet for a short 
time, but they soon become active again and begin 
feeding with increased voracity. R 

During the next three weeks this moulting proces 
is repeated three times, the caterpillars becoming 
larger each time, and leaving their cast skins upon 
the denuded twigs. They soon seatter more or less 
over neighboring leaves, but remain in closely asso- 
ciated colonies. As they inerease in size they eat 
more and more of the leaf substance; when half 
grown they devour all but the midrib and the side 
veins, but when they get larger only the midribs are 
left. 

About four weeks from the time of hatching the 
Spiny Elm eeterpillars become full grown. They 
then leave the .tree or shrub on which they have 
been feeding and scatter about, seeking some 
sheltered sitnaiiou. Iaving found this,—perhaps 
beneath a stump or along the underside of a 
fenee,—each caterpillar spins a web of silk along 
the surface. It then entangles the hooked claws of 
its hind legs in this silken web and lets its bucy 
hang vertically with the head end curved upward. 
Tt remains in this position for some hours before the 
skin along the back just behind the head splits apart 
and is gradually wriggled upward until it is finally 
all removed; and there hangs in place of the cater- 
pillar a peenliar object having no definite form. 
But it rapidly assumes a definite form—that of the 
chrysalis, which is of a grayish brown color, differ- 
ent specimens varying somewhat in shade. 

In this quiet chrysalis the insect is apparently 
almost as inert as a mummy. If you touch it, it will 

wriggle a little, but otherwise it hangs 


there mute and helpless. On the inside, 
however, the tissues are being mada 
over in such a wonderful way that in 
about two weeks, from the mummy-case 
| into which the caterpiller entered, there 
} comes a beautiful butterfly. When it 
| first breaks the mummy-shell its wings 
are very small, although its body, 
“feelers,” and legs are well developed. 
By means of the latter it clings to the 
empty chrysalis while its wings expand. 
In the course of half an hour the wings 
become fully developed, and the butter- 
fly is likely to crawl to some firmer sup- 
port, where it will rest an hour or so 
before venturing upon its first flight. 
BIRDS AS SEED DISTRIBUTERS. 


The birds are important agencies in 
the distribution of plant life. Flying 
rapidly from place to place, often 
traversing long distances at a single 
flight, though more frequently stopping 
after short trips, these feathered mes- 
sengers may carry seeds in great num- 
bers. The seed cases of the sedges float- 
ing on the quiet water may adhere to 


Caterpillars of Mourning Cloak Butterfly. 


‘oward the margin of the leaf. They feed in this 
Position, nibbling at the green surface of the leaf- 
blade, and leaving the network of veins untouched. 
These caterpillars continue to feed in this man- 
ner for about a week, remaining side by side when 
feeding, and marching in processions from one leaf 
to another, as the food supply is exhausted. Wher- 
ever they go each spins a silken thread on the sur- 
face traversed, so that the combination of all the 
threads makes a sort of carpet that serves as a foot- 
hold for the caterpillars. At the end of the week 


the feathers of a duck or other bird 
swimming on the surface, and be carried to the 
next body of water in which the bird alights. The 
wet soil along the margin of the pond or lake is full 
of the seeds of water plants; when a heron, bittern, 
or other wading bird alights here some of the mud 
is likely to adhere to its feet and be carried to tha 
next pond-side which the bird visits. Whatever 
seeds are in this mud will thus be transported to the 
new situation. 

The most general way, however, in which seeds 
are carried hy birds is illustrated by the various 
edible fruits. Birds eat great numbers of these, 


In the case of those with large-sized seeds, as the 
wild cherries, poison ivy, and Virginia creeper, 
the seeds seem generally to be rugurgitated through 
the mouth after the surrounding edible pulp has 
been removed in the crop. In the case of those 
with small-sized seeds, as the strawberries, raspber- 
ries, and blackberries, the seeds seem generally to 
pass through the alimentary canal after the edible 
pulp in which they are imbedded has been digested, 
though as a rule these small seeds are not themselves 
digested. 

As you walk along the highways notice how the 
trees and shrubs and vines, that depend upon the 
birds for distribution, are found in just the places 
where the birds are most abundant. 

RECALL OF IMAGES, 

“To have the various sensory stimuli pouring in- 
to the brain,” writes Professor Halleck, “tis but one 
half the battle in modifying the central nervous sys- 
tem. In order to render this modification more 
definite and Jasting, images of these various stimuli 
must be recalled. For instance, after a rose has 
been seen, its visual appearance, odor, and softness 
to the sense of touch should be recalled. A success- 
ful recall helps to modify the brain in the same way 
that the original stimulus did. This truth has re- 
ecived seant appreciation, even by practical physi- 
ologists, in the training of the young. 

Evidently the intelligent teacher of Nature 
Studies may apply this principle in many ways. 
One of the most valuable of these will be the keep- 
ing of a daily wild-flower calendar by each pupil, 
with frequent reviews of previous records. Another 
wil! be the reading of poems to the children or by 
the children, in which happy allusions to the wild 
flowers are found; another will be the reading by 
the children of discussions of the haunts and habits 
of the wild flowers, their relations to insects, and the 
societies in which they grow. Drawings by the 
pupil should always form an important part of the 
work, and the occasional review of these will be of 
great benefit. 


PICTURE STUDY. 


In picture study have a definite number of good 
pictures to be studied during the year, and see that 
every child is provided with one. Help them to see 
wherein its beauty lies. Let them write about the 
picture and mount it. Give a little study to the 
artist, his biography, history of his time, conditions 
which led him to the painting of certain pictures, to 
distinguish certain artists’ pictures by their style. 
Tell them where the original pictures are to be found 
in the great galleries—in fact, study pictures just as 
we do literature, getting all the fine thought possible 
out of them.—Fitchburg [Mass.] School Report. 


GHOGRAPH Y. 


Have a set of questions, each written on a card. 
These questions should cover the most important 
work of different lessons. On each card, after the 
question, write number of page where answer is to 
be found with the number of ‘column as an index 
figure. Thus 29-2 after a question means that the 
answer is found on page 29, second column. ‘These 
cards are excellent to give class for review work, al- 
lowing a few minutes for study. Then each pupil 
reads his question and recites the answer, thus sav- 
ing the teachers’ voice for criticisms only.—M. L. 


FAVORS CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


That some parents are in favor of corporal pun- 
ishment appears from the following note which was 
received by a teacher of an East Side school one day 
last week. Jimmy came to ‘his teaqher at 1 o’clock 
and asked to be excused from school at 2, saying 
that his mother must have him at home at that time. 
When asked for his written excuse, he presented it, 
as he supposed, in a sealed envelope. On opening, 
the teacher read:— 

“Dear Miss ——: If Jimmy asks to be excused at 
2 o’clock spank him good, with my compliments.” 

As the boy is usually a good pupil the teacher did 
not follow the instructions of his mother—School. 
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If Commencement day is viewed as Emancipation 
day some one has blundered. 

Jane Addams, LL. D.! That looks well. 
better deserves it. 
fers the honor. 

Charles S. Deneen of Chicago, nominated for 


governor of Ll!lincis on the seventy-ninth ballot, 
taught school for three years. Next. 


No one 
The University of Wisconsin con- 


The types made us say Heidleberg when we in- 
tended to say Haverford in referring to the Pennsyl- 
vania college in an editorial note two weeks ago. 


Seattle unanimously re-elects Superintendent F. 
B. Cooper for t'iree years at a salary of $4,000, 
$4,250, and $4,500 for each of the years, respec- 
tively. 


We are using this week an admirable school ex- 
ercise on “Peace and War.” It is one of the best 
school exercises we have seen, and it is especially 
timely just now. 


St. Louis is distinctly “it” at the exposition, with 
an even twenty-five speakers on the program. This 
is in no sense favoritism, but it was easy to get ac- 
ceptances from St. Louis people, and there are many 
able and worthy St. Lonisians. 


The death, by drowning, of Dr. George Griffith, 
superintendent of schools, Utica, while on an out- 
ing in the Adirondacks, is extremely sad. He was 
one of the best of superintendents, was one of the 
class that enjoys the place he is in, and he delighted 
to stay there. He was not physically rugged, but 


kept himself in good form by abundant out-door life. 
He had a camp home in the Adirondacks, and went 


up there frequently. He was a devout lover of the 
deep woods, and was always happy with rod or gun. 
That he should have gone from us in the midst of 
haunts of health and pleasure has a phase of satis- 
faction mingled with the great sadness. 


‘The palace of education at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition is accorded the most prominent 
place on the grounds; it covers 210,000 square feet, 
and is modeled after the classic Greek style. It cost 
$350,000, and 156,670 square feet is devoted to 
foreign exhibits. There is a collection of photo- 
graphs illustrating the evolution of the primitive 
log cabin schoolhouse to the modern frame structure 
of villages to the ornate and expensive buildings of 
large cities. The trade and industrial schools have 
important exhibits, showing their methods of work- 
ing. Domestic science, agriculture, and Sloyd are 
also exploited. 


COUNTY SCHOOL TAX IN CALIFORNIA. 


The Stockton Record has published the tax for 
schools in each of the fifty-seven counties in the 
state. he law limits the school tax to 50 cents on 
each $100 of valuation. Mono county alone is taxed 
to the limit, though Sierra raises 48 cents and Mari- 
posa 45 cents. There are but seven others that raise 
35 cents or above. ‘These are Lassen, Plumas, 
Nevada, Calaveras, Los Angeles, Lake, and Modoc. 
Eleven others raise from 30 cents to 33 cents; thir- 
teen from 25 to 29 cents; twelve from 20 to 24 cents; 
eleven raise less than 20 cents. 


EDUCATION OF 


There is nothing more absurd than for any one to 
claim that education is good for a white man, and 
bad for a black man. It is the same vicious elemeni 
in the community that says, in substance, that edu- 
cation is good for a $1,000 boy, but bad for a poor 
boy. There is an anti-education sentiment in every 
section of the country, and it will make for mischief, 
North or South, East or West, if it is allowed to 
fester and corrupt its neighbors. It is not the Negro 
who will suffer alone, but the whole South will 
suffer if such sentiment is allowed to spread corrup- 
tion. 


D. APPLETON AND CO.’S NEW HEAD. 


Joseph H. Sears has been elected president of the 
publishing house of 1. Appleton & Co., to succeed 
William W. Appleton, resigned. Mr. Appleton was 
elected chairman of the Board of Directors. 
Charles A. Appleton, head of the Poston office, and 
Edward 1D. Appleton, head of the Chicago office of 
the corporation, retire from the Board on account 
of the inconvenience of attending its meetings, and 
are succeeded by Mr. Sears and George 8. Emory, 
Mr. Emery being also chosen a vice-president. Mr. 
Sears is 2 man of rare energy and foresight, and has 
large plans for this notable publishing house. 


THE MOSQUITO CRUSADE. 


It is important, interesting, or irritating, accord- 
ing to the point of view, that Baltimore planned to 
have 80,000 sehool children enlist in a_ crusade 
against mosquitoes. Other cities have had similar 
plans. Fifteen million school children under a third 
of a million teachers, at the command of ten thou- 
sand officials, are a great temptation to all reformers 
from alcohol and tobacco to gypsy moths and mos- 
quitoes. If this could be kept within reasonable 
bounds, it would he beneficial and delightful, but 
there is no drawing the line when once the barriers 
are removed. Better err on the side of restriction 
than of undue freedom. 


PENSIONING TEACHERS. 


It is not at all surprising that some men and 
woinen should vigorously oppose the idea of pension- 
ing teachers. It would be cause for anxiety if they 
did not, but their argument and opinion are harm- 
less and call for no reply. If there is at any time 
evidence that they retard the movement in the 


slightest degree it will be time enough to answer 


them. ‘hey always take their heroic stand on the 
ground that teachers should have higher salaries in- 
stead of pensions. The funny part of this is that 
every advocate of pensions is a red-hot advocate of 
higher salaries in season and out of season, and, al- 
most without exception, the opponents of pensions 
are the persons who think it unprofessional to lay so 
much stress on the money side of a teacher’s life, 
and come in at the tail end of the profession in every 
salary crusade. 


ANOTHER WUOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 

It is not accidental that the only two persons who 
have successfully. challenged the money kings of the 
day are women. It was a woman, unaided by men, 
who held up all tax-dodging corporations in Chicago, 
and now it is a woman, unaided by men, who has 
probed to the bottom the economic wound as repre- 
sented by the Standard Oil magnates, who defied thu 
mightiest men in railroad leadership, in political 
tactics, and in statesmanship. 

In each ease it has been a quiet, determined 
woman who has done it, not as a woman, not |.- 
cause she was a woman, not for the cause of woman, 
but for humanity, for social and economic progress. 
Such triumphs are majestic. In each case tho 
woman has made researches unparalleled by men, 
and has put the case of the public with a skill and 
force attained by no man. A few more such in- 
stances, and there will be no more talk of the 
“weaker sex.” 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


Unfortunately there is liable to be a troublesome 
an humiliating controversy over corporal punish- 
ment. There is no professional problem so annoy- 
ing and humiliating as this, and teachers always:suf- 
fer from any agitation of the question. It has been 
so since the famous controversy between Horace 
Mann and the thirty-one Boston Masters, sixty 
years ago, and it will be till the end of time. It is 
a question in which the schoolmaster must inevi- 
tably appear at a disadvantage, and he should keep 
this question and his relation thereto out of the 
“lime light” as far as possible. 

The Journal of Education and its editor have 
never advocated the abolition of corporal punish- 
iment, and probably never will, no more would it ad- 
vocate the abolition of the abolition. Any public 
discussion of this phase of teaching is most unfortu- 
nate for the profession, because so many teachers 
appear to a disadvantage. : 

In such a discussion, willingly or unwillingly, 
teachers appear, or are made to appear to enjoy the 
privilege (7). Wherever corporal punishment is in- 
dulged in when children play school, the child 
teacher’s chief employment and dignity is the 
punishing of the play pupils. 

The teacher has three well defined relations, to the 
children, to the officials, and to the public. Corporal 
punishment discussions magnify the relation to the 
chii¢ren- and the worst possible relation to them. 
The relation to the children has only slight refer- 
ence to cases of discipline which require punish- 
ment, and yet when the question is up for discussion 
this is made to appear as the one all-important re- 
lation of the teacher to the children, which is most 
unfortunate. 

“In loco parentis” should signify mother-love, 
care and patience, but is usually interpreted, when 
corporal punishment is under discussion, to mean 
right to punish. 

It would not be easy to sustain a denial ef the de- 
sirability of a principal’s whipping the exceptional! 
child, but all available records show that whenever 
and wherever it is indulged in, it’ becomes fairly 
general among the pupils, not infrequently record- 
ing several punishments a year for some children 
and one or more for many children. 

There are almost no recorded instances of the re- 
duction in the diversion hy those who enjoy it, and 
few in which teachers as a whole have led off in a 
crusade aguinst it. This has almost invariably 
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come from the outside, and the crusade always leads 
to extravagant portrayal of the cruelty of teachers. 
Qne teacher in 500 can by abuse of such responsi- 
hility curse the entire profession, Scarcely a 
month passes that some teacher in the broad land 
is not summoned into court on the charge of over- 
punishing. ‘Truc the courts almost invariably ex- 
onerate the teacher, but the accusation is published 
from one end of the Jand to the other while the 
happy ending of the suit is only noted locally. 
This hurts the schools and the profession, as, indeed, 
does any discussion that offers excuse for anony- 
mous writers for daily papers to attack teachers on 
this issue. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The brilliant Japanese victory at Kinchow and 
Nanshan hill was attended by some of the bravest 
fighting known in modern times. The same con- 
tempt ‘of death which the Japanese have shown in 
their naval operations, especially in the repeated 
attempts to seal up Port Arthur, was shown by the 
troops which agein and again charged up Nanshan 
hill in face of the heavy and incessant Russian fire. 
Tt is said that three times the advancing Japanese 
line was wholly swept away. General Oku admits 
the loss of 3,500 men. Of the Russian losses no ex- 
act statement can be made, but they were probably 
considerably less, as the Russians had the advantage 
of position. But 500 Tiussian dead were found at 
Kinechow. The Russians lost heavily in artillery; 
not less than sixty-eight guns and ten machine guns 
were taken by the Japanese, together with “other 
things,” as suecinetly reported by General Oku. 
That commander’s official report, like other official 
statements on the Japanese side, is remarkably brief 
and modest. Japanese gunboats in Kinchow bay 
contributed to the victory, and‘a Russian gunboat at 
Talien participated. 

* * * 

The death of Senator Quay, in his seventy-first 
vear, remoyes one of the most resolute and resource- 
ful political: campaigners. Following so soon upon 
the death of Senater Hanna, it weakens the Repub- 
lican leadership; yet not without some compensa- 
tions, for the methods followed by Mr. Quay were 
not of a sort which refleeted credit either wpon him- 
self or his party. Mr. Quay began his political career 
as soon as he was of age, and held one state office 
after another until in 1887 he was elected to the 
United States senate, and in 1888 to the chairman- 
ship of the Republican National committee, in 
which two relations he was thenceforth chiefly 
known, though he remained to the day of his death 
the almost absolute master of the Republican organ- 
ization in his own state, and incidentally of the 
governor and legislature. If the methods by which 
he gained, held, and used his great political power 
were ever to he fully described they would make a 
stirring, but not very edifying chapter of political 
history. 

* * 

The extent to which Cardinal Merry del Val’s 
impolitie note regarding the visit of President 
Loubet to Ttaly has strengthened the hands of 
Premier Combes was strikingly shown in the vote in 
the French Chainber, when the policy of the govern- 
ment was challenged by the more radical elements. 
The Chamber voted approval of the course of the 
government in recalling the French ambassador at 
the Vatican, voted down by overwhelming majori- 
ties all propositions of the extremists for an imme- 
diate dissolution of the relations between the church 
and state, and by a vote of 427 to 95 accepted the 
proposal of M. Combes to defer until next January 
the discussion of the denunciation of the concordat. 
The premier stated that several schemes for the end- 
ing of the concordat are under consideration in com- 
mittee; and his speech practically committed the 
government to that policy, but with a sufficient 


margin of time for the perfecting of details. 
* * 
‘There seems at last a probability of something 
definite being done toward the reunion of the great 
Presbyterian hodies of this country. 


The Southern 


Presbyterians at their recent general assembly not 
only passed resolutions expressing pleasure at the 
action of the Northern Presbyterians in rescinding 
irritating votes of previous. assemblies, but later 
adopted a report which looks to closer relations. As 
between the Northern and the Cumberland Presby- 
tertans, the matter has reached a later stage. Be- 
tween these two bodies, the differences existing are 
only secondarily sectional. Primarily they are doc- 
trinal, and date back to 1810, whem the Cumberland 
Presbyterians severed their relations with the parent 
church. ‘The old doctrine of “election” was one of 
the stumbling blocks. Now it is proposed that the 
Curvberland Presbyterians shall come back, on the 
basis of the acceptance of the Presbyterian confes- 
sion of faith, as medified last year. The Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, by a vote of more than two to 
one, reported this plan favorably to the Presby- 
teries, and the Northern Presbyterians took similar 
action hy a vote which was practically unanimous. 
* * * 

The Moorish brigand, whose band of cut-throats 
carried off the American, Perdicaris, and his English 
son-in-law, Varley, from ‘Tangier, has not only made: 
huge pecuniary demands as a condition of releasing 
them, but has added political conditions which are 
impossible of concession. 
been made so serious that the erniser Brooklyn, 
which had already started for Tangier, was imme- 
diately fellowed by the remainder of the South At- 
lantie squadron, commanded by Admiral Chadwick, 
and consisting of the Atlanta, Marietta, and Castine. 
Admiral .Jewell’s squadron, consisting of the 
cruisers Olympia, Baltimore, and Cleveland, has 
also started for Tangier, so that seven American 
warships, carrving fully 2,500 bluejackets and 
marines, who can be landed if necessary, will soon 
he at the scene of the trouble. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the captives can be rescued alive, 
but there is a probability that the brigands will be 
taught a lesson which will make those gentry more 
careful about selecting American victims. 

The month of May ended with an 
government expenditures over receipts of $52,265,- 
369 for the eleven months of the fiscal year. If this 
enormous deficit were the result of normal opera- 
tions it would occasion uneasiness. But it is wholly 
accounie:! for by the heavy payments on account of 
the Panama canal, and the loan to the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition Company, amounting in all to 
$54,600,000. Save for these unusual outgoes, the 
eleven months would have shown a small surplus. 
But, for the corresponding period of 1903, the sur- 
plus amounted to $38,948,616. This comparison 
shows that even as regards ordinary expenditures, 
the margin has come to be so small as to serve as a 
warning against excessive appropriations on the one 
hand, -or any deliberate reduction of revenues on the 
other. 


excess of 


* * * 


The Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided—five justices coneurring and four dissenting— 
that the residents of the Philippines are not entitled 
to trial by jury. The decision is in line with earlier 
decisions regarding the status of the Philippines, 
and it involves the old questions whether the Philip- 
pines are a part of the United States. and whether 
“the constitution follows the flag.” If these ques- 
tions were answered in the affirmative, trial by jury 
would he as much an institution in the Philippines 
as in Massachusetts. Put the majority of the 
Supreme Court takes the contrary view. It holds 
that the-Treaty of Paris put the administration of 
the Philippines in the hands of Congress, and that 
Congress acted within its powers when, in view of 
the incapacity of the people of the islands, it with- 
held from them the right of trial by jury. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Company have an 
ideal itinerary for the N. KB. A. and the exposition. 
Porty leaves Boston at 8 p. m., Friday, June 24, and 
stops at the Jefferson, which is the best hotel west 
of New York and Washington, and the price is not 


correspondingly high. 


The situation has thus 


PHACE AND WAR. 


(Continued 1 from page | 357 ] 


comes scarce and all sorts” and “conditions: ‘of. people : are 
affected, for all need the products of Agriculture. 

(Enter Prosperity smiling and rosy, with horn of 
plenty and basket of fruit.) 

Presperity.—l represent something that everybody 
wants. Everybody wants Prosperity. But it is a fact 
that I cannot exist where war.is. When Commerce, In- 
dustry, and Agriculture are injured, I am banished, The 
community that harbors wars and engages in war loses 
me, and sometimes forever. 

Peace,—That is true. And here comes Happiness to 
tell us her story. 

Happiness.—W hat have I to say to War? Sorrows in 
battalions sweep across the nations that are at war. 
Where can I show my face? Nowhere is there a place 
for me among the dark shadows, the terrors, the gloom 
and dismay that follow in your wake, oh, grim, fearful, 
horrible War! You are death to me and to all that is 
associated with me! 

(War covers his head.) 

(Enter Truth, a girl in white.) 

Truth.—l have come to say that Truth has no 
need of War to gain its ends, That is a wrong idea 
which conceives that right is forwarded by might. 
Right only makes might. When the nations learn this 
and apply it, War will be no longer called into service. 
There will then be no need for a call to arms. 

(Enter boy in blue, representing Honor.) 

Honor.—Neither has Honor any use for War! Honor 
exists by reason of its inherent strength and stability. 
It is God-given and enduring. War is often justified in 


the uaime of ilonor. Repudiate that claim, Honor 
never needed War, and never will! 
Peace.—How happy I am to hear these words! Here 


comes Religion. What have you to say? 

Religion.—It is not my choice that War should be used 
to further religious progress. Peace, to my mind, is 
more fitting a helper for me. In my history, I find that 
though War has been often sanctioned as a means of 
forwarding my interests, it is by Peace that I have made 
my best and most enduring advances. I have no need 
for War. It would be good news to me to know that 
War was never to be seen or heard of again on earth. 

Educotion.—Education is a great constructive force 
in human society. It increases intellectual attainment, 
on which culture and character largely depend. Hduca- 
tion is opening the minds of men to the sense of justice, 
which is the keystone to the great arch of life, and with- 
out which, no life, however small or great, can ever at- 
tain its best development. War is contrary to the high- 
est moral and religious teachings, which are the climax 
Ol the best education. 

Unity.—What more destructive to my interests than 
War’? What is more opposed to all I desire? War 
seatters, war destroys, war divides, war disunites. 'The 
real growth of nations is found now in the unity and 
co-operation existing between the peoples. War is an 
enemy to these. 

Human Brotherhood.—That is exactly what I was go- 
ing to say! The trend of the age and of society is to- 
wards unity and co-operation. There must be the same 
consideration and harmony between the different mem- 
bers of the world’s family of nations as between the 
different individuals in a family to insure the best re- 
sults. War is opposed to the lasting good of nations. 
Human Brotherhood cannot exist where it is. It has no 
vlace in the twentieth century civilization. 

Justice (with scale).—Justice is handicapped by war- 
like methods. Its functions are usurped and trodden 
urder foot. Never will men learn that the, principles of 
justice alone bring the best results, so long as War is let 
loose to blind and to confuse the sense of equity and 
right. 

Mercy.—Cruel War! I like you not. You and I must 
ever be in oppositon. When I think of all the terrible 
suffering and agony you have caused, I wonder that the 
world has not repudiated you long since. I have long 
sought to assuage your cruelties and your terrors by 
trying to touch the hearts of men. But your power over 
them seems to be invulnerable. They yield to mercy 
temporarily, and then your influence dissipates mine 
as the hot sun the morning dew. Turn, I beseech you, 
your fiery darts to warming cold and hard hearts to 
deeds of love and kindness rather than to cruelty and 
horrors. 

War (relenting).—Almost you persuade me that my 
work is wrong; that force should not be exerted, as I 
use it, to destroy and to exterminate, but to upbuild and 
to construct; to stimulate to noble deeds of bravery and 
courage. But too long I have gone on my death-dealing 
way to change now. 

Peace (emphatically and pleadingly).—But you must 
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change! Yon must join the influence of your force to 

the help of the world. The world will soon have no more 

use for you, we hope. The dawn is in sight of a better 
time, now that we have established the permanent 
court of arbitration for the nations at the Hague. 

War.—Arbitration? That amounts to little. The nat- 
ural fighting instincts of humankind will prevent its 
growth. 

Peace.—There you are mistaken. My brother, Arbitra- 
tion, has been growing all the time, till now he stands 
most powerful in his stature and big enough for me to 
lean upon. Behe!d him! 

(Frter Arbitration, a tall, young man, in gown of 
white, with olive branch. At his appearance War looks 
amazed and startled. 

Arbitration.—It is time for you to yield, stern, relent- 
less War! You must know your reign is over. Why 
longer delay? All the nations of the earth are coming 
under the banner of Peace and Arbitration. 

Peace.—War, listen to our plea, I pray you, and cease 
to stir the world to strife. 

War (suddenly).—-I will do it! Do with me what you 
- will! (Throws down his sword.) (Peace seizes it and 
hands it to Agriculture, who replaces it with a scythe. 
Arbitration removes War’s red cloak, and discloses him 
attired in the garments of a farmer. Agriculture brings 
hoe and rake. War stands transformed.) 

Peace (raising her hand impressively).—Now do we 
dedicate War and all his accoutrements to works of 
Peace. Henceforth he is shorn of his terror, and his 
force will be used only to produce that which will bene- 
fit mankind. Peace and Arbitration will take his place. 

(War joins Agriculture at foot of the line. Peace and 
Arbitration at head. All march from stage to music. 
Or tableau and curtain.) 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


ARMENIAN TROUBLES AGAIN. 


The Armenian massacres of a few years ago ought 
to have heen enough for one generation. But the im- 
placable hatred of Turk and Armenian seems to have 
broken out again. Conflicts in which many on either 
side lost their lives are reported from Moosh, Bitlis, and 
Sassoon. The hatred is largely racial and religious, and 
so most bitter and relentless. The worst about these 
clashes is that they cannot easily be confined to the 
sections in which they occur. In the last troubles they 
spread practically over the whole of Asiatic Turkey. 


SIGNIFICANT NAMES. 

A despatch from Newfoundland announced that in a 
dense fog the British bark, Helen Isabel, had been 
wrecked at Mistaken Point, near Cape Race, It is a pe- 
culiarly cangerous place on that rugged coast, and is 
well named. The frying experiences of seamen have 
given singular names to places on the shore-line of 
North America. There is False Cape in Virginia, and 
Cape Fear in North Carolina. Cape Foulweather is on 
the Oregon coast. Cape Disappointment is the south- 
western point of the state of Washington, and Cape 
Flattery the northwestern. And Anxiety Point is in 
northern Alaska, jutting out into the frozen Arctic 


Ocean. 


THE DOOMED MOSQUITO. 

Dana Estes of Boston, who has been touring Egypt, 
writes from Alexandria of the war that is being waged 
on the mosquito in Khartoum in Upper Egypt, and 
Ismailia in Lower Egypt, and the success achieved in re- 
ducing the number of fever cases at those points. 
Khartoum has been practically cleared of fever, while in 
Ismailia the cases have been reduced from 2,105 in 1902 
to 213 in 1903. The mosquito is quite generally credited 
with being an active agent in the propagation of ma- 
larial and other fevers. All stagnant pools, in which 
the nuisance breeds, are being treated, and apparently 
with marked success. It has become possible to do with- 
out mosquito curtains at Ismailia. 


THE COTTON PROBLEM. 


One of the most perplexing problems for the indus- 
trial world to-day is how to enlarge the production of 
cotton. The demand for cotton goods is increasing so 
rapidly that the raw material is not able to supply the 
demand. The number of spindles in this country in- 
creased from 15,500,000 in 1902 to 22,000,000 in 1903. 
This increase of spindles calls for a much larger supply 
of raw cotton. 

Europe paid the South $1,000,000 for every day in the 
year 1903 for her portion of the American cotton crop. 
Cotton from India does not reach Europe. Egyptian 
cotton is used only for high-priced goods. British, Ger- 
man, and French efforts to raise cotton in Africa and the 
West Indies have met with but indifferent success. Our 


Southern states still supply the most in quantity and 
best quality for the spindles of the world. 

The boll weevil is at present the greatest menace to 
the cotton planter of the South. Twenty-eight per cent. 
of the cotton acreage is infested by it. It destroyed 
about one-half of the crop in the sections where it pre- 
vails. Its damage cost the Texas planters alone $25,- 
000,000 the past season. How to overcome this pest, 
and how to put several million more bales in the world- 
market, are the questions agitating the industrial world 
to-day. 

The cotton crop of the South for 1903-4 was worth 
$600,900,000. The world’s output of gold for the same 
year was $300,000,000. 


AN INDIAN QUESTION. 


World’s Work, discussing Indian affairs in a recent 
issue, asks and pointedly answers the following signifi- 
cant question: 

What has become of the Indian empire of 1834-54? 
All of it save the Indian Territory has been organized 
into thriving political communities, comprising all of 
Kansas, except the southwest corner; all of Nebraska, 
half of South Dakota, more than a third of North 
Dakota, almost all of Montana, Wyoming, and Color- 
ado, and all of Oklahoma Territory; while Oklahoma, 
with the Indian Territory, will soon be admitted as a 
state. The tribal relations of the Cherokees, Chick- 
asaws, Choctaws, Creeks, and Seminoles will by act of 
Consress be dissolved by March 4, 1906, and then the 
vast Indian range (except the scattered reservations) 
will all be brought under civilized sway. The old “In- 
dian country” now contains many great cities—Omaha, 
Denver, Kansas City, Topeka,, Cheyenne, and others— 
and contains in 1904 5,000,000 progressive and pros- 


perous people. 


JAPANESE PRONUNCIATION. 


a like a in father ai as in aisle 


¥ as o in bone 

o o* pony o 

u ‘* 00% book u as 00 in moon 


@ in the middle of a word and win the middle or at the eng 
of a word are sometimes almost inaudible. 

The consonants are all sounded, as in English; g, however, 
has only the hard sound, as in give, although the nasal ng is 


often heard; ch and s are always soft, as in check and sin; and 


z before u has the sound of dz. In the case of double con- 
sonants, each one must be given its full sound. 
There are as many syllables as vowels. There is practically 
no accent. 
Be sure to avoid the flat sound of a, which is always pro- 
nounced ah. 
—From ‘‘A Handbook of Modern Japan,” by Ernest W. 
Clement. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL RBEADER. AUS- 
TRALIA. OUR COLONIES, AND OTHER ISLANDS 
OF THE SEA. By Frank G. Carpenter. New York: 
American Book Company. 388 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
No one has ever given so reliable and graphic views 

of all foreign countries as has Frank G. Carpenter. The 

fact that he has had the syndicate patronage of a lead- 
ing paper in every American city has made it possible 
for him to put an amount of time into travel and re- 
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Messrs, Currces Scrtpyer’s Sons announce the purchase from the Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company, of Boston, of a new series of Text-Books for schools by 
Charles F. King, Master of the Dearborn School, Boston, and Presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Geography Club, Boston. 


AND 


A New Series of Grade 
Text=Books 


NOW READY 
By WILBUR F. GORDY, Principal North School, 
Hartford, Conn. and Elementary Geog raphy 


This book is for the first two years of the geography course. Its emphasis is upon 
home geography, geography through type-forms, and geography by jour- 
neys—in other words, upon the concrete rather than the abstract. fi 


WILLIAM E. MEAD), Professor of English in 
Wesleyan University. 


History and Government 


American Leaders and Heroes 


A Preliminary Text-Book in United States 
History. BY WILBUR F. GORDY, Prin- 
pal of the North School, Hartford, Conn., 
author of “A History of the United States 
for Schools,” and co author of “‘The Path- , 
finder in American History.” With many 
maps and illustrations. 12mo. 326 pages, 


Language Lessons 


A First Book in English for Grades 3, 4, and 5. 
| Price 40 cents. 


Government in State and Nation 


By JAMES A. JAMES, Ph. D., and AL- 
BERT H. SANFORD, M.A. 12mo. 383 
pages, $1.00 net. 


General History of Europe 


Gramm 
rofessor o edixva stor n the 
ra ar L.essons pine oy | of Chicago, and FERDINAND History of the United States 
SCHWILL, Assistant Professor of Mod- BY WILBUR F. GORDY, Principal of the 


ern History in the University of Chicago. 
With -maps, chronolvgical tables, etc. 
12mo. 550 pages, $1.50 net. 


orth School, Hartford, Conn. ith maps 
and illustrations. Third Edition (revised). 
Crown. 8vo. 480 pages, $1.00 net. 


A Second Book in English for Grades 6, 7, and 8. 
Science 


Price 65 cents. 


Eiementary Physics 


4 FRANK W. MILLER and AUG. F. 
OERSTE, Instructors in the Steele High 
School, Dayton, Ohio. $1.25 net. 


Elementary Physical Geography 
An Outline of Physiography by JACQUES 


W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S, 


12mo. 380 pages. 


Claims of merit may be substantiated by any one seek- 
ing the most teachable books. 


Commercial Geography 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S. 
Maps and Pictures. $1.25 net. 


Elaborately illustrated with many colored 
maps and plates. $1.25 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


search impossible to others. He has mastered the world 
in his research, has gathered illustrations regardless of 
expense, and has developed a fascinating literary style 
adapted to the information that he desires to impart. 
The latest addition to this successful series of supple- 
mentary geographical readers is upon Australia, and is 
in no sense a dry compilation from other books, but 
comprises vivid descriptions of the author’s own travels. 
The book bears witness to his trained powers of ob- 
servation and his faculty of clear, interesting, and 
picturesque narration. It describes Australia and the- 
chief iglands of the world, laying special stress upon 
those which have become colonies or dependencies of the 
United States. The children learn about the resources 
of the various islands, visit their peoples both in city 
and country, and observe the wonders of plant and ani- 
mal creation. The illustrations are numerous and in- 
teresting, consisting largely of reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken by the author. Fifteen colored maps show 
plainly all the countries visited. The child of to-day is 
indeed fortunate to have placed in his hands such a 
fascinating book as this to enliven and illumine the or- 


dinarily dry study of geography. 


THE LIGHTING OF SCHOOLROOMS. By Stuart H. 
Rowe of Yale College. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth. 94 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
With abundant infcrmation on the principles of light- 

‘ing, with these so simple as tobe readily appliedand now 

so clearly stated as to be available by any one concerned 
with school buildings, it is little short of criminal to 
have se large a part of even the new schoolhouses badly 
lighted. One often asks how the present conditions can 
have come about. The answer is two-fold. Architects 
have no adequate appreciation of the importance of 
right lighting to the eyesight and a most exaggerated 
idea of the importance of securing architectural effects 
without trouble. It is their business to make a hand- 
some building without violating the principles of good 
lighting. To sacrifice the eyesight of children for life 
to gratify the whims of architects or to save them effort 
is altogether too high a price to pay. 

One can find much valuable information on the sub- 
ject incidentally in the books by Francis W. Chandler, 
Briggs, Risley, Burnham, Cohn, Morrison, _ Marble, 
Woodbridge, Wheelwright, and Burrage and Bailey, but 
not until this book by Stuart H. Rowe of New Haven 
have we had a book that satisfactorily treats of every 
phase of the subject. 

This book presents the princip’es on which the light- 
ing of a school building depends, and enough of argu- 
ment to establish them without becoming unnecessarily 
prolix. The architects have left it to the teachers to 
make demands, which they granted or not, according to 
their convenience. Now they must heed. Practically 
every great advance in hygiene as applied to school 


architecture has come as the result of painstaking in- 
vestigation on the part either of educators or physicians 
and the scientists whose aid may have been enlisted. 

Mr. Rowe says: “It was only recently that I visited 
a new school building connected with a very generously 
endowed institution. The school itself cost several hun- 
dred thonsand dollars. and was a comparatively small 
schoo! at that. The plans had undoubtedly been drawn 
by an expert architect and supervised and studied by an 
experienced corps of advanced educators. The day was 
rainy, and the rooms were dark; but the cause was not 
hard to determine. Neighboring buildings obstructed 
the light and the upper three square feet of each window 
(that yielding by far the best light) had been cut off 
from the window proper, and then, to crown all 
stupidity, curtained off permanently by tacking shade 
maierial around it. When attention was called to it, 
the blunder was immediately seen and acknowledged. 
Similar errors in schools and college buildings could be 
cited almost without end. The tendency of this book is 
to free the principles involved from the murkiness of 
technique, so that school hoards, superintendents, in- 
spectors, and architects shall have no excuse and quicken 
the teacher's perception of errors, and lead him to a 
fuller appreciation of the necessity of his co-operation 
in the plans made for the lighting of his room and his 
school. 

It is all the more necessary that teachers know the 
requirements of a well-lighted schoolroom, If it is true 
that the teacher is indirectly responsible for the ma- 
jority of defective eyes found among pupils enjoying 
the advantages of well-lighted modern buildings, it is 
of the highest importance that he know both the re- 
quircments and how to make intelligent use of the 
means giver him for living up to them. 


SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By J. M. Colaw and J. K. Ell- 
wood. Richmond, Va: B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company. Cloth. 456 pp. Price, $1.15. 

No one has better solved the problem of transition 
from arithmetic to algebra than have Messrs, Colaw 
and Ellwood, and this is a necessity now that algebra 
is brought down to the eighth grade. They recognize 
the necessity of having children become familiar with 
the simple algebraic conditions before they get away 
from the arithmetic and of continuing arithmetical ac- 
tivities after they are initiated in their algebra. An 
unusual and successful attempt has been made to have 
the algebraic problems made from the field of science 
and from every-day life. The problems are admirably 
graded, and the catchy puzzles are eloquent by their ab- 
sence. The early subjects are given a broader and fuller 
treatment than usual. 

The treatment of factoring, and its application to the 
solution of equations, is especially thorough. In the 


solution of problems one meets with many valuable ob- 
servations on the details, and timely cautions against 
the errors into which beginners are liable to fall. The 
illustrative solutions are models of neatness and order. 
The frequent use of “checks” leads to accuracy and 
tends to make the student independent of both text and 


teacher. 
TANGLEDOM. By Charles R. Ballard. Boston: 
DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. Cloth. 140 pp. 


Appreciating the fact that many people are fond of 
propounding and puzzling over conundrums and the 
like, the author provides this volume of charades, enig- 
mas, problems, riddles, and transformations, and all in 
verse. A sample of his productions is the following:— 

“A first is the cry of a bird; 

The last is of caution a word; 

And now, if the whole you don’t see, 
You're blind as a bat’s said to be.’* 

The book will he a pleasure to those who are fond of 
guessing, or of setting others guessing. Teachers 
should put a copy of it in the vacation trunk, for their 
own amusement and for entertainment of their friends. 
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Wellesley Stories.” By Grace Louise Cook. Price, $1.25. Bos- 
ton: E.H. Bacon & Co. 

** Abbey’s Conception of The Legend of the Holy Grail.” Described 
by Sylvester Baxter. Price, $1.50. Boston: Curtis & Cameron. 

“‘Essays of Charles Lamb.’’ Edited by George A. Wauchope. 
Price, 50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

**Elementary Principles of Economics.” By Richard T. Ely & 
George Ray Wicker. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘** Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth.” Edited by George B. Aiton. 
Price, 30 cents. Chicago: Rand, Mc Nally & Co. 

‘* Andersen’s Fairy Tales.” Edited for Primary Grades by Edna 
H. L. Turpin. Price, 50 cents. New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

“The Children’s Poet.”” By Lillie Farrs. Danville,N. Y.: F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company. 


The Southworth-Stone Arithmetics. 


Published January, 1904. Already officially 


authorized for use in territory aggregating more 
than 1,900,000 population. 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed  vitalizing, 
invigorating and life-giving prop- 
erties. 

Gives Perfect Digestion 


and Restful Sleep. 


If your druggist can’t supply you, we will send 
smal! bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. 1. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 13: National Conference on the Spe- 
cial Education of Backward, Truant, 
and Delinquent Children, Portland, 
Me. Chairman of arrangements, 
Franklin H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa. 

June 21, 22,23: South Arkansas Teachers’ 
Association at El Dorado. President, 
George W. Mason, Junction City. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

June 29, 30-July 1: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association (Western Division) at 
Portland. President, D. A. Grout, Port- 
land. Secretary, G. W. Jones, Salem. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DURHAM. The commencement exer- 
cises of the State College occurred during 
the week beginning May 29. The bacca- 
laureate sermon was preached on Sunday 
by Rev. S.-H. Dana, D. D. On Monday 
the athletic benefit entertainment took 
place in the evening at Thompson hall. 
On ‘Tuesday the program wasa prize drill 
at 10.30 and meeting of board of trustees 
at 11 a. m.; Class day exercises, 2.20, and 
prize reading and speaking at Thompson 
hall, 7.45 p. m. On Wednesday, after the 
battalion drill, the commencement exer- 
cises took place at Thompson hall, where 
the graduates listened to an address by 
Professor Thomas N. Carver of Harvard 
University, and received their degrees, 
At 8 p. m. occurred the senior promenads. 

LISBON. The graduating class of 
Lisbon high school, numbering thirteen, 
will make a departure from the beaten 
path of all preceding classes, and in 
place of graduating exercises in the opera 
house, the graduates, accompanied by 
Professor Wallace and the high school 
assistants, will pass about a week in 


Boston, visiting places of historic inter- 
est in and about the city, including Fan- 
euil hall, Bunker Hill, Harvard College, 
and Mount Auburn. Side trips will ve 
made to the battlefield of Lexington, the 
home of Concord sages, and other places. 

CONCORD. The New 
partment of public instruction has issued 
the following circular, which is of inter- 
est to superinten:lenis, teachers, and citi- 
yens generally throughout the state:—- 

“Chapter 77 of the Session Laws of 1899 
requires the state to pay one-half the 
salary of superintendents chosen in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the law. 
Such superintendents are expected to de- 
vote their entire time to supervision. 

“If a superintendent engages in regu- 
lar teaching of any subject in one or more 
towns in his district, said town cr towns 


-have no claim upon the state for his 


salary. 

“The school board may delegaie its 
legal powers and duties to the superin- 
tendent; it may pot require him to take 
the place of a reguiar teacher.” 

NASHUA. Two boys and three girls 
of the senior class of the high schoo! 
entered the speaking contest for the Noyes 
prize medal held at the high school hall 
June 1. The speakers and their subjects 
were: Ivan Winslow, “The Makinz of 
the Constitution’; Maude A. Rideout, 
“Some Natural Beauties of New Hamp- 
shire”; Lillian Goodspeed, “Ways of 
Earning Which are Open to Young 
Women”; William R. Kirkpatrick, “The 
Making of the Constitution’; Sarah L. 
Clough, “Booker T. Washington.” R. J. 
Siske of the Milford high school, John 
Gault of Manchester, and Superintendent 
Fassett, who were the judges, will render 
their decision graduation day. 

SUNCOOK. The spring meeting of the 
Merrimack Valley Teachers’ Association 
was held at Suncook on May 6 with the 
following program: “Morality and Re- 
ligion in the Public Schools,” Dr. H. H. 
Horne, Dartmouth College; “Geography,” 
R. P. Ireland, Gloucester, Mass.; “How 
can we suit our system of education to 
the needs of our times?” Professor J. 
M. Tyler, Amherst College; “The Cur- 
riculum and Current Events,’ Milan C. 
Ayers, Boston, Mass.; “Manual Train- 
ing,” Gustaf Larsson, director Manual 
Training school, Boston, Mass.; ‘‘The 
Public Library and the Public School,” 
Sam Walter Foss, librarian, Somerville, 
Mass. 

SANDOWN. An attempt was made at 
the last town meeting to consolidate tho 
schools of the town, and as there are no 
buildings suitable at present it was vote. 
to house the schools in the two vestries 
of the Methodist church. The _ school 
board, however, has so far refused to 
carry out the vote on the ground that it 
is illegal to have the schools in any but 
public schoolhouses. 

EPPING. By the will of the late Miss 
Lydia W. Ladd, the town is to have an 
academy some time in the future. A sum 
now amounting to nearly two hundred 
thousand dolars is to be invested, and 
when it amounts to e'ght hundred thou- 
sand it is to be used to endow the acad- 
emy. 

VERMONT. 

SPRINGFIELD. Principal H. Dressel, 
Jr., has resigned the principalship of the 
Springfield high school. 

WATERBURY. Principal E. M. Roscoe 
has resigned his position as principal of 
the high school to accept the principalship 
of the high school at Springfield, Vt. 

Miss Julia Moody, for seven years as- 
sistant in the high school, has also re- 
signed. 

MIDDLEBURY. Work on the new 
school huilding to replace the one re- 
cently destroyed by fire will be begun 
soon. The committee are only waiting 
to determine whether the new building 
shall have two or three stories. 


T’ROCTOR. A four days’ exhibit of 


Mampsnire de- . 


MASSACHUSEITS COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


The new life taken on by the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association in the or- 
ganization of a State Educational Council 
promises much by way of renewed inter- 


est. 

The State Association has fifteen mem- 
bers, the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory schools, five; 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, five; 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, five; New England Normal Council, 
three; High School Masters’ Club, three; 
Boston Association of School Principals, 
three; Boston Teachers’ Club, three; Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association, three; ten 
eounty associations, one each; Middlesex 
Schoolmasters’ Club, one; Eastern Asso- 
ciation of Physics ‘Teachers, one; New 
England High School Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, one; Connecticut Valley 


and Western Massachusetts Grammar 
Masters’ Club, one; supervising principals 
of Worcester, one; New England Associa- 
tion of Chemistry Teachers, one, and As- 
sociation of Mathematical Teachers of 
New England, one. 

President Eliot was urged to become 
president, but while he attends the ses- 
sions and takes an active part, he de- 
clined to accept offieial responsibility. 
The following is the official register: 
President, Louis P. Nash, Holyoke; first 
vice-president, George H. Martin, Boston; 
second vice-president, Dr. John Tetlow, 
Roxbury; secretary and treasurer, W. C. 
Boyden, Boston; executive committee, 
Sarah L. Arnold, Boston; Eugene Bouton, 
Pittstield; Lincoln Owen, Boston; Wil- 
liam A. Gallagher, Braintree; W. A. 
Baldwin, Hyannis. 


pictures from the Horace K. Turner Com- 
pany. was held last week, under the man- 
agement of the teachers of the Proctor 
graded schools. About $80 was realized, 
which will be devoted to schoolroom dec- 
oration. 

BURLINGTON. The city of Burlington 


has recently voted io erect a new $32,000° 


school buildin;s to relieve the crowded 
condition in many of the schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

UTICA. Pr. Martin G. Benedict, presi- 
dent of the Utica Free Academy, has be2n 
chosen superintendent of the Utica 
schools, in place of Dr. George Griffith, 
who was drowned lately in Honnedaga 
lake. Dr. Benedict came here last year 
from New Britain, Conn. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. An examination for super- 
visor of schools (male) will be held at 
the Normal and Training school building, 
Washington and Linden streets, on Sat- 
urday, June 18, at 9 a.m. The examina- 
tion will include the following subjects: 
(a) Principles and Practice of Teaching; 
(b) School Management; (c) Supervision, 

The written examination will be fol- 
lowed by an oral examination upon the 
same subjects, but extended to include 
experience and general fitness. 

Candidates will be rated as_ follows: 
Written examination, fifty points; experi- 
ence and fitness, fifty points. 

The salary of the position will be $2,500 
per annum. ; 

Applications, together with testimonials 
of character, experience, and fitness, 
should be filed at once with A. B. Po- 
land, city superintendent of schools. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
WISCONSIN. 


Oshkosh, that used to have stormy 
times in re-electing its superintendents, 
and often failing therein, continues to re- 
elect H. A. Simonds unanimously. He is 
an Amherst graduate, and is both wise 
and energetic. 

KANSAS. 

The Kansas Supreme court has ren- 
dered an opinion which in effect declares 
that the Bible may be read in the public 
schools of Kansas. The case is one 
brought by J. B. Billard of Topeka to 
compel the city board of education to per- 
mit his son to re-enter the public schools, 
from which the had been suspended be- 
cause, on the advice of his father’s at- 
torneys, he refused to atitend school when 
the Bible and selections from the psalms 
were read to the pupils. The district 
court refused to order the board of edu- 
cation to readmit the pupil and this de- 
cision has been reaffirmed. The Supreme 
court says: “A public school teacher, who, 
for the purpose of quieting the pupils and 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For theprevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITEs is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. 
the formula is on each bottle. 
physicians. 


Prepared R G, 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by @e NEW YORK, 


, Tf not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


Thebest remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 
morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Itis not a secret or patent medicine; 
Prescribed by leading 
Descriptive pamphlet free, 


It does not contain cocaine. 


preparing them for their regular studies, 
repeats the Lord’s prayer and the twenty- 
third psalm as a morning exercise, with- 
out comment or remark, is not conducting 
a form of religious worship or teaching 
sectarian or religious dcctrine,”’ 


PACIFIC STATES, 


WASHINGTON. 

WALLA WALLA. O. S. Jones, princi- 
pal of the Denny school of Seattle for 
many years, has been elected suwperinten- 
dent of the Walla Wailla schools at a sal- 
ary of $2,000 a year. Jones got four 
of the five votes of the board. The salary 
of the superintendent has previously been 
$1,440, but it was easily increased to se- 
cure Mr. Jones, who is highly regarded 
throughout the state. 


Commissioner Lindsay of Porto Rico 
has made arrangements to bring six hun- 
dred of his native teachers to the states 


this summer, that they may better under- 
stand American ideals and methods in 
education. A part of these teachers will 
go to the Cornell summer session and the 
remainder to that of Harvard. At Cor- 
nell they will devote their time, chiefly 
under special teachers, to primary 
methods, drill in English, and nature 
work. Those who understand English 
well will be permitted to take any of the 
regular courses for which they seem pre- 
pared. When it is understood that every 
native teacher in Porto Rico is trying to 
master the English language in order to 
teach it, the significance of Dr. Lindsay’s 
enterprise will be appreciated. 


eo 


The Boston & Albany railroad has just 
issued for the benefit of its patrons and 
others a handsomely-illustrated folder, 


containing a list of hotels and summer 
boarding houses on its line in the Berk- 
shire Hills district, and at other points, 
and with one page devoted to schedule of 
stage and electric connections from its 
railroad stations to interior towns. The 
descriptions are made vivid by artistic 
half-tones of mountain, lake, water falls, 
stage roads, and general landscape views 
of interest. The booklet contains de- 
scriptive sketches of Pittsfield, ““The Gem 
City of Berkshire’; Lenox, “The Beauti- 
ful’: Historie Stockbridge; “‘Picturesque 
Spencer,” North Adams, Dalton, Hinsdale, 
Becket, ‘Templeton, Middlefield, Cum- 
mington and Worthington, Huntington 
and “Goss Heights,” Blandford, Green- 
wich, Milford, Warren, and Wellesley 
Farms, all in the state of Massachusetts. 
As a souvenir or as a reference book, it is 
certainly well worth the trouble of send- 
ing for it, as that is all it costs. Copies 
may be secured at principal ticket offices, 
or upon application to A. S. Hanson, gen- 
eral passenger ageut, Boston. 


Nos. .1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New 
Slant Pens, sold by G. Franklin King, cor- 
ner Hawley street and Hawley place, Bos- 
ton, are especially adapted for school and 
eollege use. Thirty cents per gross. Send 


for samples. 
for sale. Room in your gar- 


GI N S 7 N G den. Plantin Fall. Booklet 


and Magazine, 4c. OZARK GINSENG CO., 
408 Main Street, JOPLIN, MO. 


Teachers!!! 


Spend not your year’s earnings during 
Summer Vacation! 
Our “‘ Teacher’s Specialty ’’ work is prof- 
itable. Write for information. 
P. R. B., 
Box 5279, Boston, 


Fortunes in this plant. Ea- 
sily grown. Roots and seeds 
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King’s VERTICAL” Pens 


LEADS 


Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and college use. 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOU R OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 

owder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
or making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one a gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 2 cents. 
*Place contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for black ink, of lukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 


The following are the members of the 
Massachusetts Educational Council: 
Delegates ex-officio, Louis P. Nash, presi- 
dent Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; George H. Martin, secretary of 
State Board of Education. From the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association: 
President G. Stanley Hall, Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester; Professor John M. Tyler, 
Amherst College; President Henry S. 
Pritchett, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Professor Paul H. Hanus, 
Harvard College; President Le Baron R. 
Lrigzs, Radcliffe College, Cambridge; 
Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Sim- 
mons College, Boston; Albert E. Winship, 
Somerville; Henry T. Bailey, North 
Scituate; Superintendent E. P. Seaver, 
Boston; Superintendent George I. Aldrich, 
Brookline; Hon. John T. Prince, agent 
State Board of Education, West Newton; 
Frank F. Murdock, principal Normal 
school, North Adams; Daniel S. Sanford, 
principal high school, Brookline; C. W. 
Parmenter, principal Mechanic Arts high 
school, Boston; William Gallagher, prin- 
cipal Thayer Academy, Braintree; Miss 
Laura A. Knott, principal Bradford Acad- 
emy; Miss Laura Fisher, director of 
lindergartens, Boston; Walter S. Parker, 
supervisor, Boston; Superintendent J. H. 
Carfrey, Northampton; Superintendent 
William C. Bates, Fall River; Enoch C. 
Adams, principal high school, Newton; 
Colin A.~Scott, professor of psychology, 
Boston Normal school; Augustine L. 
Rafter, master of the Martin school, Bos- 
ton; D.O. S. Lowell, Roxbury Latin 
school, Roxbury. 

From County Associations—F. W. 
Kingman, superintendent, Hyannis; Os- 
man C. Evans, North Easton; Adelbert L. 
Safford, superintendent, Beverly; E. F. 
Howard, superintendent, East. Northfield; 
Carlos B. Ellis, Springfield; W. H. Cum- 
mings, superintendent, Hadley; Albert L. 
Bacheller, Lowell; Miss Anna G. Swain, 
Nantucket; J. B. Pollard, Quincy; Joseph 
G. Edgerly, superintendent, Fitchburg. 

New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory’ Schools—Charles W. 
Eliot, Cambridge; Dr. John Tetlow, Rox- 
bury; Dr. William C. Collar, Roxbury; 
Mary E. Woolley, South Hadley; Dr. D. 
W. Abercrombie, Worcester. 

Massachusetts Schcolmasters’ Club— 
Harlan P. Amen, Exeter, N. H.; Everett 
L. Getchell, Cambridge; Charles T. C. 
Whitcomb, Somerville; Ray Greene Hu- 
ling, Cambridge; Thomas M. Ballict, 
Springfield. 

Massachusetts Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation—Edward Dixon, Orange; U. G. 
Wheeler, Everett; J. A. Pitman, Marl- 
boro; Eugene Bouton, Pittsfield; R. W. 
Tline, Dedham. 

New England Normal Council—A. G. 
Boyden, Bridgewater; E. H. Russell, 
Wercester; W. A. Baldwin, Hyannis. ; 

High School Masters’ Club—William L. 
Eaton, Concord; William F. Bradbury, 
Cambridge; William Orr, Springfield. 

Boston Association of School Princi- 
pals--Wallace C. Boyden, Boston; Charles 
J. Lineoln, Dorchester; Lincoln Owen, 
Boston. 

‘Boston Teachers’ Club—Miss Mary I. 
Adams, Jamaica Plain; Miss Lena L. 
Carpenter, Jamaica Plain; Mrs. Emma 
Beede Gulliver, Boston. 

Harvaid Teachers’ Association—Edgar 
H. Nichols, Cambridge;. C. S. Moore, 
Cambridge; Frederic A. Tupper, Boston. 

Middlesex Schoolmasters’ Club—Wilbur 
J. Rockwood, Everett. 


Eastern Association of Physics 


ALL OTHERS, 


A. Cowan, West Rox- 
ury. 

New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association—E. E. Gaylord, 
Reverly. 

Connecticut Valley and Western Massa- 
chusetts Grammar Masters’ Club. 

Supervising principals of public schools 
of Worcester—Frederick W. Vermille, 
Worcester. 

New England Association of Chemistry 
Teachers—Albert S. Perkins, New Dor- 
chester. 

Association of Mathematical Teachers 
in New England—Miss Elizabeth K. 
Frice, Springfield. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED, 


Those who have traveled in “personally 
conducted” tours, where the traveler is 
relieved of all worry with baggage, and 
as to sleeping accommodations, meals, 
ete., appreciate the difference between 
that way and the old fashioned individual 
manner of _ traveling. Others can 
scarcely coneeive the difference. Pion- 
eers in the “personally conducted” 
method, and the most famous on this con- 
tinent, are Raymond and Whitcomb of 
506 Washington street, next to the Old 


South church, Boston, 25 Union square, 


New York, and 1005 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. The company is now send- 
ing weekly trips to the big expositon eat 
St. Louis, and will pay particular atten- 
tion to the N. B. A. convention in the 
same city. Other excursions are starting 
for the Yellowstone Park, California, and 
other points. Full details of everything 
of the kind can be obtained by applying 
in person or by letter to any of the offices 
of the company. 


GOOD FISHING AND LARGE 
CATCHES. 


The warm spell of weather has brought 
forth the anglers; and the trout and 
salmon are now rising to the fly in 
Moosehead, the Rangeleys, and _ the 
smaller ponds and lakes in Maine and 
New Hampshire. It is better fishing than 
at this time last year, because of the late 
opening season. If you contemplate a 
trip, send two cents in stamps to the Bos- 
ton & Maine Passenger department, Bos- 
ton, for their book, “Fishing and Hunt- 
ing.” It tells you where to go and what 
to find. A booklet giving the fish and 
game laws of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and Canada, will 
be sent free, accompanying. 


4 


INSTITUTE EXCUR- 
SION. 


Nason & Russell, 279 Washington 
street, Boston, have arranged two at- 
tractive personally-conducted tours 
through the White Mountains, taking in 
the meeting of the American Institute at 
Bethlehem, N. H., July 5 to 8. These are 
six-day tours, with an interesting itin- 
erary. The parties stop at the Sinclair 
in Bethlehem, which is the best house in 
the heart of the town. 

The entire expense is slight, in com- 
parison with what is provided, thus en- 
abling one to go without any personal 
inconvenience or annoyance of arrange- 
ment. 

Nason & Russell also announce several 
more extended summer tours through 
New England, New York, and Canada. 


+ 


ENGRAVING OF ALL KINDS. 


Diplomas for colleges and_ schools, 
from steel, copper, or lithograph, are at 
this time of year receiving special at- 
tention from John A. Lowell & Co., en- 
gravers and printers, of 147 Franklin 
street, Boston. Orders are not yet 
placed by many schools, and all corre- 
spondence will be cheerfully answered 
by the firm. The stock of designs from 
which to select is very large, and de- 
signs will be made to order or plates 
made from designs furnished, all at the 
lowest prices and in the artistic style 
for which the house has been for many 
years noted. Teachers of either sex who 


AMERICAN 


The 


on wet or polished surfaces. 


most COMFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear are 


JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “ PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 


&, This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cush 
of the heel — a suction chamber to work upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that will Sot sp 


cow 


contemplate committing matrimony can 
be accommodated for their wedding sta- 
tionery, or ex-teachers who have already 
achieved husbands and are in need of 
ecards to announce a still more impor- 
tant event will also receive attention. 
Engraving of all kinds, in fact. 


a. 


AND 
BILITY. 


SIMPLICITY PRACTICA- 


It is a pleasure to note the simplicity 
of the diacritical marks and guide to 
pronunciation found in Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary. They are so simple 
that they can be easily understood by 
the youngest pupil, which is one among 
many reasons for the great popularity 
of the International in the schoolroom. 
It is thoroughly up to date, 25,000 new 
words have recently been added, and the 
Gazetteer of the World, also the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, have been com- 
pletely revised., The publishers, G. & C. 
Merriam Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
have placed a fine exhibit in the Educa- 
tion building at the World's Fair, where 
it can be easily seen by teachers. It is 
located in Block 7, Aisle 1, next to the 
west door. 


ENGRAVING AND MAPS TO ORDER. 


An especially good place in which to 
get engraving of any kind done is with 
the veteran firm of Bormay & Co., at 64 
Fulton street, New York city. The firm 
has a large trade among book and edu- 
cational folk. Bormay & Co. are gen- 
eral illustrators, engravers, and _ elec- 
trotypers. In addition, a specialty is 
made of maps, and in the manufacture 
and sale of these, of the kind not to be 
found in ordinary stores, the firm is the 
largest in the city. Of interest to every 
teacher are the maps of the United 
States and world (reversible), 4x6 feet, 
nicely bound, and mounted on rollers, 
showing states, counties, towns, rivers, 
railroad stations, and railroads; and a 
New Quick Reference Atlas, better in 
every way than the big clumsy books 
usually sold, with 105 new double-page 


maps, 40,000 towns and cities classified - 


from the latest census returns, areas of 
countries, heights of mountains, lengths 
of rivers, etc. (574 pp. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.00.) The firm also issues state 
maps, county maps, and automobile 
maps, and furnishes editions of special 
quickly. Correspondence so- 
cited. 


IN MANY WAYS WITHOUT EQUAL. 


A beautiful and costly booklet, attrac- 
tive as a souvenir, and valuable for the 
information it contains, has just been is- 
sued by Principal George F. Jewett, 
A. B. (Harvard), of the Mt. Ida School 
for Girls at Newton, Mass. The school 
occupies two large, modern, sunny build- 
ings, besides the spacious gymnasium, 
heated by steam and: lighted by elec- 
tricity, having an elevation of 210 feet 
above the sea level. There is no malaria. 
The buildings have been newly and at- 
tractively furnished throughout. The 
sanitary equipment is of the most 
modern description. The students’ 
rooms are large, well furnished, and un- 
usually attractive. Mount Ida is dis- 
tinetively a home, and the girls are 
looked upon and cared for as daughters 
of the household. Newton is “the Gar- 
den City of New England.” Of the many 
attractive residential suburbs of Boston, 
none can equal it. Its people are culti- 
vated and hospitable, noted alike for 
high moral qualities and for social 
graciousness. Mount Ida is in the very 
heart of the best residence section. For 
the curriculum and other details, prin- 
cipals, teachers, parents, and guardians 
are asked to write to the faculty. All 
correspondence will be cheerfully 


answered. 


'the second, summer, with 


Personally Conducted Tours to the 
on account of the 74th Annual Convention 


WHITE. axo 
FRANCONIA 
MOUNTAINS 


Parties leave Boston July 4 and & 


(EF For Detailed Itinerary, Tickets, etc., apply to 


NASON & RUSSELL, 279 Washington St., Boston 


American Institute of Instruction 


All Expenses } 5; 6, and 7 Day Tours 


Included. 


of the 


at Bethlehem, N. 


July 5-8 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Next Monday’s matinee will begin the 
fourth week of “Sky Farm’s” remark- 
ably successful stay at Music Hall. No 
play visiting this theatre has met with 
more general approval than this pretty 
story of the Berkshire Hills. One visit 
to the play, and a passing acquaintance 
is made with the people living in or near 
Sky Farm, and with each succeeding 
visit the acquaintance ripens into a 
warm friendship. The story of “Sky 
Farm” occupies just one year of “stage 
time’’—the first act, the early spring; 
the waving 
wheat fields; the third, autumn, where 
the beautiful “Maple Maze,” with the 
leaves turning to gold, is shown; the 
last act, winter, ending with the height 
of rural delights, a “barn dance.” To 
one who has lived in the country, “Sky 
Farm” cannot but awaken memories of 
the past, while to those who have lived 
always in the city, this charming rural 
play accurately pictures the life of coun- 
try folk and the sweet, pure atmosphere 
in which they live. 


TREMONT. 


“Woodland,” Pixley and Luders’ de- 
lightful musical forest fantasy, is well 
into its second month at the Tremont 
Theatre. Nellie Follis is singing the role 
of the Turtle Dove, and has won golden 
opinion. Two of the best musical num- 
bers in the opera are sung by the Turtle 
Dove,—the “Dainty Little Ingenue,” duet 
in the first act with Robin Redbreast, 
and the big “building up” number in the 
last act, called “The Tale of a Turtle 
Dove.” :Ida Brooks Hunt, the prima 
donna, has a number of excellent solos, 
and her duets with Cheridah Simpson, 
who is now singing the role of Prince 
Eagle, are always pleasing. Helen 
Hale’s best song is “If You Love Me, 
Lindy.” In this number Miss Hale is as- 
sisted by a chorus of eight little dancers, 
dressed as blackbirds. “Woodland” is a 
combination of many delightful sur- 
prises, funny lines and situations, clever 
principals, beautiful scenery, and music 
that is written in Gustav Luders’ most 
pleasing style. 


KEITH’S. 


A varied bill of entertainment is 
offered patrons of vaudeville at Keith’s 
next week. It includes Ethel Levy, who 
has been winning laurels as a singing 
comedienne; the .Lavine Cimaron trio, 
acrobatic comedy and dancing special- 
ists; Phil Rado and Jessie Burtman, in 
an original comedy sketch, “The New 
Girl’; the Three Madeaps, European 
novelty acrobatic dancers; Edward R. 
Burton and Corney Brooks, in a comedy 
skit, “A Can of Humor”; Oliver T. Hol- 
den, late tenor with the Castle-square 
opera company; and Winnifred Florence, 
dramatic soprano, in an operatic comedy 
sketch, “The Fairy of Killarney”; and 
Stevenson, a noted magician. The Fa- 
dettes will continue their delightful con- 
certs of popular music, making an entire 
change of selections, and all the pictures 
in the biograph will be new. 


GLOBE. 


At the Globe Theatre, for the week 
commencing June 6, will be seen the 
“Tsle of Spice,” justly called “a glitter- 
ing, gloom-dispelling, musical extrava- 
ganza,” with gorgeous costuming and 
scenery, clean comedy, and any amount 
of catchy, tuneful music. After a bril- 
liant opening and a continuation of fun 
and melody throughout, the play closes 
in a burst of splendor seldom surpassed. 
The leader among the funmakers is Gus~ 
Veinberg, a host in himself. His topical 
songs are brilliant with keen observa- 
tion and genuine wit. One of the song 
hits of the piece is “Peggy Brady,” sung 
by Miss Leslie Leigh and the full chorus, 
who perform some very clever and origi- 
nal stage dances and marches during the 
progress of the song. “Peggy” will be 
whistled on the streets for many moons 
after the “Isle of Spice’ leaves Boston— 
if it ever does, for this is its fifth suc- 
cessful week, and the end is not yet in 

sight. 


A SEASONABLE STATEMENT. 


The Bunde & Upmeyer company, jew- , 
elers, corner Wisconsin and East Water 
streets, Milwaukee, Wis., make a spec- 
ialty of class pins, and invite corres- 
pondence on the subject. They make 
the following offer: ‘““We will make, free 
of charge, special and original designs 
executed in colors. Let us know what 
your class colors are, and about how 
many pins you can use, and we will 
quote our lowest net price. We do 
first-class work only, and at reasonable 
trices.” It may be added that the firm 
is a long-established one, and has al- 
ways kept its promises. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Eesides its high class literary fea- 
tures, the National Magazine for June 
treats in text and pictures of the three 
great news interests of the time—the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis, the war in the 
Far East, and the national political cam- 
paign. Edmund §. Hoch, assistant to the 
chief of exhibits, gives an authoritative 
account of the principal exhibit features 
of the exposition. The political article 
of the number is “The Semi-Centennial of 
the Republican Party,” a historical sketch 
by Charles M. Harvey, associate editor of 
the Globe-Democrat of St. Louis. Mary 
Caroline Crawford tells the siory of “The 
Boston Athenaeum,” the heart of Old 
Boston, and gives some new side-lights 
on the famous authors who have fre- 
quented its historic chambers. Dr. Poult- 
ney Bigelow concludes his series of ar- 
ticles on “Modern Germany,” with a vis- 
orous paper on “Modern German Lead- 
ers,” viewed from the democratic Ameri- 
can standpoint. Dallas Lore Sharp, the 
naturalist, writes a fine tribute to “Chick- 
adee”—one of his very best nature 
stories. The National’s “Home” depart- 
ment grows in interest and variety each 
month, and the stories of the number are 
first-class. The editor tells the story of 
his personally conducted tour of Jamaica 
with ten prize-winning subscribers, and 
Bennett Chapple writes of “The National 
Magazine’s Housewarming in Its New 
Plant.” 

—John H. Denison opens the June At- 
lantic with a discussion of “The Great 


Delusion of Our Time,’—namely, the be- 
lief that the world is organized upon the 
basis of pure physical force. Against 
the dominance of this “tooth-and-nail” 
doctrine Dr. Denison enters a brilliant 
and witty protest. Ray Morris, editor of 
the Railroad Gazette, treats “Trolley Com- 
petition with Railroads.” Colonel Hig- 
ginson writes of “Butterflies” in poetry, 
—with passages from his own early out- 
door note-books and quotations from 
famous “butterfly” poems. Winthrop M. 
Daniels discusses “The Ethics of Taxa- 
tion.” Meredith Nicholson writes on 
“Indianapolis, the City of Homes.” Pro- 
fessor Frederick J. Turner completes his 
account, begun in May,of “The Diploma- 
tic Contest for the Mississippi Valley,” 
from which he dates “the rise of the 
United States into the position of a world 
power, the arbiter of America”; and Pro- 
fessor Norton contributes another inter- 
esting instalment of John Ruwskin’s Let- 
ters. Capital complete’ stories and 


sketches are “The Death of Thoreau’s 


Guide,” a logging tragedy by Fannie 
Hardy Eckstcrm; “The Stage Coach,” a 
Western romance by Elia W. Peattie, and 
“Charles W. Chesnutt’s Baxter’s Pro- 
-rustes,” a humorous sketch that will ap- 
peal to all fancy-edition collectors and 
book-club members. Essays are given on 
the “Song Forms of the Thrush,” by Pro- 
fessor Theodore C. Smith; “Training in 
Taste,” by William H. Downes; “The 
Quiet Man,” by Arthur S. Pier; and “The 
Literary Aspect of Journalism,” by H. W. 
Boynton. Books New and Old, poems, 
and a lively Contributors’ Club complete 
an entertaining number. 


-—-A chalk drawing of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, by John Elliot, is made the front- 
ispiece of the June Critic. The picture is 
a remarkable likeness, evincing the strong 
and sweet old age of our greatest hymn- 
writer. A timely article is upon the 
present home life of Mark Twain, at his 
beantiful Italian palace. The text has an 
especial interest from the fact that it is 
written by an Italian man of letters, who 


therefore looks through Italian eyes. 
The amazing ability and success of a 
young American actre:s, Miss Nance 


O’Neil, is the subject of a paper by Char- 
jotte Porter. This issue also contains a 
comprehensive review of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s “Autobiography,” by Jeanette L. 
Gilder, and an antagonistic criticism of 
“Mrs. Wiggs,” by Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
inan. There is an amusing skit on the 
work of Richard Harding Davis, by O. 
Henry, the brilliant new humorist. The 
third instalment of the lively and satirical 
serial, “Our Best Society,” continues with 
renewed interest the social adventures of 
its charming heroine. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for June are 
“What Stanley Lived to See Accomplished 
in Africa,” by Cyrus C. Adams: “The 
Cossacks: Rusgvia’s Unique Troopers” (il- 
Int rated), by Lieutenant Joseph A. Baer: 
“The Automobile in Business,” by J. A’ 
Kingman; a sketch of “Maurus Jokai, 
Hungarian Patriot and Writer,” by Alex- 
ander Hegedus, Jr., with a photograph of 


G. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


“An Ounce of Prevention 


is Worth a Pound of Cure.” 


The Philosopher must have had in mind the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


as this System, at an outlay of only 3 per cent. of the value of text- 
books, makes the books last from 60 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
longer than usual, besides keeping the books for a full school year in a 
Clean, Healthful Condition, and in Perfect Repair. We cannot make 
old books new, but we can make books in good condition last fully twice 


as long. 
Reduce your annual outlay for replenishing new books. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


W. HOLDEN, Pres’t, Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Jokai, taken expressly for the Review of 
Reviews; an illustrated article on “The 
University of Wisconsin and This Year’s 
Jubilee,” by William B. Shaw; a sug- 
gestive paper on ‘“‘Sending a Son to Col- 
lege,” by President Charles F. Thwing; 
“The Work of a Modern Public Library,” 
by H. L. Elmendorf, with illustrations; 
and two brief articles describing recent 
experiments in the taxation of franchises, 
—one, by Professor E. R. A. Seligman, on 
the special franchise tax in New York, 
and another, by Carl C. Plehn, on the tax- 
ation of bank franchises in California, In 
“The Progress of the World,’ much space 
is given to the preliminary skirmishes of 
the presidential campaign, to the recent 
exposure of the Western Union’s con- 
nection with pool-room gambling, and to 
the crucial events of the war in the Far 
East. 


—Considerable controversy is liable to 
he provoked by an anonymous article in 
Evervbody’s Magazine for June, entitled 
“Is America developing an aristocracy?” 
which dea!s in a peculiarly frank manner 
with a typical group of the sons of Ameri- 
ean millionaires. The writer declares 
that, although every community has its 
own legitimate best society, we cannot, 
in the European sense, ever have an 
American aristocracy. The fourth gener- 
ation of a great family is scarcely ever 
able to take care of itself. There are 
several other articles of sterling interest: 
“The Home Life of Emperor William’’; 
the story of the greatest American jockey, 
George Odom, by the clever writer on 
racing, Charles E. Trevathan; the second 
article on “Consumption, the Great White 
Plague,” in which Eugene Wood tells how 
the fell disease, if taken in time, may be 
cured. There are ten stories, including a 
most exciting war story by Morgan Rob- 
ertson. 


—Clinton Dangerfield is probably a 
pseudonym, but it stands in any case for 
stories of an odd turn that set you think- 
ing and yet please and entertain. In 
Lippincott’s for June this author has a 
tale called “A Corner in Troubles,” 
wherein Wise & Co. deal in that abund- 
ant commodity, and after buying up all 
in sight are mobbed by disappointed cus- 
tomers who want back their trials. 


> 


The school world will be interested to 
know that the Scarborough Company, 144 
Essex street, Boston, who have been go 
long and favorably known as publishers 
of commercial maps, have added to their 
extensive plant a school department, es- 
pecially intended to furnish the best 
school wall maps and geographical ma- 
terial. This department will be under 
the direction of M. T. Rogers, so well- 
known as president of J. L. Hammett 
Company. Mr. Rogers has made geog- 
raphy work a specialty, and brings a long 
experience to this work. We wish the 
new cnterpris2 every success. 

General Charles Francis Adams, LL. D., 
lawyer; author: “Not only is bicycling 
an interesting, healthful, or useful mode 
of outdoor exercise, but it has put it in 
the power of an enormous class to circu- 
late freely around their homes and place; 
of business, who before were confined to 
narrow limits. It has also, in my jude¢- 
ment, been of no small benefit otherwise, 
inasmuch as it has tended to make what 
is known as ‘hard drinks’ bad form, it 
being obvious that only the most tem- 
perate drinks can be taken by bicyclers.” 

Boston, Mass., July 17, 1903, 


VACATION RESORTS IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. 


WAITING FOR HOT WEATHER. 


After the severe and protracted s‘ege 
of winter weather, predictions are rife for 
a very warm summer; and the thousands 
of vaeationists who annually migrate to 
the seashore, the country, and the moun- 
tains are perhaps planning, at any rata 
thinking, of their haunts for 1904. New 
England is the stamping ground. Here 
hordes of summer visitors flock every 
year. The farmhouses are prepared for 
company after the middle of May; the 
shore resorts get ready in June, and by 
the last of June, or the first of July, the 
mountains are welcoming their guests. 
Maine has both coast and inland lake re- 
sorts of supreme beauty. New Hamp- 
shire has a short but scenic section of 
sea coast; but the famous White moun- 
tains and Lakes  Winnepesaukee and 
Sunapee are within her borders. Ver- 
mont claims the renowned Champlain, 
Memphremagog, and Willoughby; and 
Massachusetts asks no favors with her 
pleasant valleys and impressive mountain 
ranges. 

All of this vacation territory is de- 
scribed and pictured in the literature 
published by the Boston & Maine rail- 
‘road’s passenger department, Boston. 
The six beautiful portfolios, Lakes, 
Rivers, Seashore, Mountains, Picturesque, 
and the Charles river to the Hudson, con- 
tain beautiful half-tone reproductions, 
and any of these books will be mailed 


upon receipt of six cents, or the entire 


set for thirty-six cents. 

The descriptive booklets, thirteen in 
number, containing interesting and in- 
structive reading matter concerning the 
various sections, will be mailed upon re- 
ceipt of two cents for each book, or 
twenty-six cents for the entire set. They 
comprise “Lakes and Streams,” “All 
Along Shore,” “Valley of the Connecticut 
and Northern Vermont,” “Lake Sunapee,” 
“South-east New Hamphire,” ‘“South- 
west New Hampshire,” ‘Monadnock 
Kegicn,” “Hoosac Country and Deerfield 
Valley,” ‘Merrimack Valley,” “Central 
Massachusetts,” ‘“‘Lake Memphremagog,” 
“Among the Mountains,” and “Fishing 
and Hunting,” with an additional booklet 
giving the fish and game laws of North- 
ern New England and Canada. The 
“Bird's-eye View of the White Moun- 
tains,’ a handsome colored map, showing 
the numerous ravines and peaks as 
viewed from the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton, will be mailed upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps. 


A TRIP THROUGH YELLOWSTONE 
PARK. 


This is what every one hopes to have— 
some day. It is the most wonderful trip 
in the world. There are more than 3,000 
square miles of marvelous things that 
can he seen nowhere else. The magnifi- 
cent Rockies with snow-tipped peaks all 
around, Old Faithful Geyser, a Paint Pot, 
Mud Volcano, Emerald Pool—for a small 
sun:, comparatively, all these and hun- 
dreds more of nature’s. unduplicated 
tinarvels can be seen between June 1 and 
September 30 of each year, and one may 
enjoy, besides, the best coaching trip in 
the country. The Northern Pacific folder 
on Yellowstone Park, just issued, is an 
up-to-date illustrated dissertation on the 


Yellowstone Park trip. It deals with the 
detailed, technical matters everyone needs 
to know about such a trip. It tells all 
about the hotels, the stage coaches, the 
roads, the cost of the tour; where the 
scysers, the waterfalls, the bears, the 
canyons are, and where the trout fishing 
is found. This beautiful leaflet can be 
obtained by sending A. M. Cleland, Gen- 
eral Passenger agent, St. Paul, Minn., 
two cents with proper address. ‘“‘Won- 
derland 1904,” which is a fine pamphlet of 
116 pages, descriptive of the Northwest, 
including the Park, will be sent for six 
cents. 


A good ink and a cheap ink is some- 
thing long sought. G. anklin King, 
dealer in all kinds of school supplies, of 
Hawley street and Hawley place, Boston, 
has a powder (advertised in another 
column) which will make a gallon of the 
very. best black ink—second to none—for 
twenty cents, and a package which will 
make a pint of the best red ink for twenty- 
five cents. Either sent by mail on receipt 
of price. A specialty of the house is pe 
and teachers and others are asked to se 
for samples. 


equal to 50c. edition. nt 
anywhere, postpaid, for CENTS 
or 15 Pieces for 25c. Your money refunded if not 
satisfied. A. I. OMO MUSIC CO., 2146 Fifth 


Ave., N. Y. 
SHORTHAND If you wish to learn the latest 

* easiest, and best, send. for free 
Sample Pages and *“* Explanations ” of “‘College Course 
of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schools 
and Home Study,—a revelation of Sg 

FRANCIS J. STELN Publisher, 
3lst and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


DLER & 
OSTON 


AN INEXPENSIVE FORM OF 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Headquarters for all supplies: 


KNIVES BENCHES, 
DESK TOPs, TOOLS 
& SETS SUPPLIES. 


& SUP 
SEND FOR CATALOGUOR. 


Chandler & Barber, 


(llinoisCentral R.R. 


DAILY FAST TRAINS, 


Elegantly equipped and with Dining, Buffet- 
Library, Sleeping and Reclining Chair Cars, from 
its northern and southern terminals, connecting 
at its numerous gateways with trains from the 


EAST, SOUTH AND NORTH, 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines, 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO. 


*‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's free. 


J. NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
PUBLISHING CO. 
29-4 Beacon &t., Boston, 


AF 
~ 
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} 
S 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFIPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ 


Fine Arts Building, 


NCY, cHicaGo. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur ri 
Oo Ww ship until the close of season of 1904-5. 


ht through the year. Member- 
rite for application blank to-day. 


The 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN 


Teachers’ §0 Bromfield St, BOSTON 
gency 


Established 1890 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


BOSTO 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 


All Grades of Schools Supplied with 
Proficient Progressive Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Posi- 
tions. Correspondence Solicited. 
BYRON F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


ORCESTER 


Enquiries promptly answered. 


EACHERS' ,.. 
AGENCY, was 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Always has vacancies for competent teachers. We de 1 with 
School Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable, member- 


TEACHERS y 
a 
jor ship fee not necessary. Now isthe time to enroll. Write to- 
BUREAU By for new Manual. 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 


A la 


rge and constantly increasing direct patronage from the best schools renders our 


Service invaluable to every progressive teacher. 


Our new Reference Book wi 


interest you. Sent free on application. 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau scoot 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy, Penmanship and Language 
* Teachers exclus wely, 
Twenty years’ experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor, with wide travel and personal 
acquaintance, have made our manager familiar with the needs of schools and teachers in all sections of 
our country. No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any 


special agency. Perso 


| attention given to each applicant. 


Commercial Department Positions in 


High Schools and Colleges a specialty. Write four registration blanks and circulars. We also nego- 


tiate the sale of school property. 


If you have asc 


ool, or a part interest for sale, or wish to buy or 


to form a partnership, write us for information about our methods. 


wmM. KINSLEY, Mer. 


- 245 Broadway, New York 


A Few Plums 


Within a few days we have shaken these plums into 
the hands of our candidates, because we had candidates 
worthy of them, and because we were considerate of the 
rights and feelings of the officials involved: Penn. to 
N. J. (High School), $1,500; Penn. to Minn. (College) 

§ home; Maine to Mass. (Private Commercia 
$900; N. Y. to Mass. (Commercial School), $1,300; 
ass. (Commercial School), $1,800; N. Y.toN. J. 


$1,200 an 
School 
Ill. to 
(Commercial School), $1,200, 

Our candidates 


Well, we are ready to help you. 


now nothing about our recommen- 
dations until school officials ask us to have them submit 
aformal application. Shouid n’t you enjoy the relief ? 


Address correspondence 
to the Manager 


AS 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST. 


5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } Fate, Locust St, st. Louts. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 

The United States and Porto Rico.........s++seeseees 
The Evolution of Modern Liberty............. 
Essays of Charles Lamb....... 
In the Dwellings of the Wilderness............ 
The Imperialist ....... .. 


Commerce and the 
The Slav Invasion and the Mine Workers. 
Klementary Principles of Economics... 
The Virginian,......<. 
The Jessica Letters... .. 
Journey of 
The Balkans from Within........... 
Saga of the Oak, and Other PoemS............++++++ 
Charm and Courtesy in Conversation:.........+.++++ 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
Albbey’s Conception of the Holy Grail.......----.... 
Dickens’ Criexet on the Hearth 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Cook E. H. Bacon & Co., Boston. $ 1.25 
Rowe Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 1.30 
Sverdrup sed 10.50 
Bagot as 1.50 
Dodge Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 4.00 
Wauchope [Ed.] Ginn & Co., Boston. .50 
Gaylor Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1,25 
Cotes D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Pulsford Cassel! & Co., a 1.50 
Warne J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila, —— 
Wicker The Macmillan Co., N. Y. — 
— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.10 
Winship A.S. Barnes & Co., 1,00 
Wyon Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 4.00 
Venable Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. 1.20 
Turpin CEA. Maynard, Merrill & Co., N. Y. 50 
Aiton [Ed.] Rand, Mc Nally & Co., Chicago. 30 


VARIETIES. 
Upgardson—“What do you say are the 
three essentials to a home?” 
Atom—“There are only two. Dollars 
and sense.”’—Chicago Tribune. 
Full many a human you may know 
Along life’s slippery pathway walking 
Who left off thinking years ago, 
But kept on talking. 
-—Baltimore American, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


During the month of May the School Bulletin Teachers Agency found places for the coming year for 
Eighty-four Teachers at an average advance of One Hundred and Twenty-three Dollars a year more than 
they are now receiving, Many of these teachers could have had the same salaries last year if they had 
been registered with us. There are Five Hundred Teachers in.this State to-day whose salaries would be 
A Hundred Dollars a Year More next year if they would register with us. This does not mean that we 
can get higher than their present salaries for all teachers. Some teachers are getting now more than 
they earn. But it does mean that if you are a superior teacher and can >rove It to us we can surprise 
you by the chances we give you. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


colleges, public and private 
Advises parents about WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


. AL anage Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
C.J BERT, M Te manent patrons. Good teachers want 
Western Office: Los Angeles. eer Book containing valuable inf 
HE B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 


ormation Freel 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
nities for aspiring 


HE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


Scher merhorn Established 1855, 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New YorK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 acne A Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash.,313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


offer better opportu- 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Boston, Mass,: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


-The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
24 Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade,work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
29-A Beacon St. ee @ Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 


000 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpDG. Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 


Winship 


Now Ready, 
THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS. Introduction by Mrs. 
SCHOFF, Pres, Nat’] Congress of Mothers. Much has 
been said by President Roosevelt and others about 
“larger American families.” This book says: ‘‘better 
American families,” and shows how to do it. Should 
be read by all parents and teachers. $1.00 net, poat- 
age 6c. HE PALMER CO., Publishers, 50 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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Summer S chools. 


descriptive of Lake Champlain, its 
For Secondary Schools. By ROBERT J. ALEY, Ph.D., Profes- i aod Bhérea, the Green 
sor of Mathematics in Indiane University, and DAVID A. Summer School of Arts and Sciences cine 


tains, Mt. Mansfield, the Winooski 
Valley, Montpelier, Beautiful Bur- 


» ae i i ndi- Otfers courses for men and women in Greek, Latin, lington, St. Albans, Randolph, and 
ana University. (/ust Ready.) History, Economics, Psychology, Entlosophy, Edu- 


cots Surveying, Shopwork, Ph 
Some Characteristic Features Geslony, and in Physical Edueation, 
ae, ee These courses are open without entrance examl-. 
nation to all qualified persons, They are prima ily 


(1) The easy introduction to elementary algebraic notions through the ||| designed for teachers. The University Libraries, 
Museums, Laboratories, ete., will be at the service 


For copy write T. H. HANLEY, N. E. 
P.A., Central Vermont Ry. (Green 
Mountains Route), 360 Washington 
St., Boston, enclosing 6c. In stamps. 


cation, Architectural Draavin usic, Mathematics $ 
veying, Shopwe sics, Chemistry, lotany, IN VERMONT 
a 


extension of the number system. of members of the Summer School, The School 
(2) The simple explanations of the fundamental algebraic laws. full ansouncement of courses offered | 800800080 
(3) The completeness of the treatment of factoring. School, 16 University 
(4) The wide use made of factoring in the treatment of other subjects. sem Cnmbetige, Wace. stile Cas. Educational Institutions. 


(5) The free use of the graph in illustrating and explaining equations. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGES, 


(6) The well graded work leading to the development of general alge- 
Summer School Open to sexes. tne 


(7) The large number of fresh, interesting, and carefully-graded ex- Term, July 6- August 13, 1904 
ercises. Courses will be given in Architecture, Botany, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


“ Pa Chemistry, English, French, German, Latin, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Political ‘Science, and STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and traiu- 


Psychology. 
or infermeston address ARTHUR H. QuINN, Di- | ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw. 


JosiaAH H. PENNIMAN, Dean. Gq. H. TLETT, PTincipal. 
Based on Caesar's ‘‘ War with the Helvetii.’ By WALTER B. ||' ‘TATK NORMAL SUHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
GUNNISON, Ph. D., Principal of Erasmus Hall High School, University of Illinois For women only. ee 


Brooklyn, N. Y., and WALTER 8S. HARLEY, A. M., Instructor SUMMER SESSION logues address HawRyY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
in Latin, Erasmus Hall High School. $1.00. June 13 to August 12, 1904 ‘TATE NOBMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Faculty of 40. More than 100 courses. Special 
op »ortunities for teachers to @o advanced work. | Principal, A. G: YOEN, A.M, 
uition for the session only $12. 
Among the prominent educators who will conduct | TATE NOBMAL SOROOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘\* For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Some Characteristic Features 


(1) Thorough preparation for the reading of Caesar. courses or deliver special lectures during the session 

= > are: Principal, . P. Beoxwrrs. 
(2) The use of over 700 words from Caesar’s vocabulary. Professor JoHN V. DENNEY, of the Obio State 
(3) Clear and logical presentation of the principles of Latin grammar. Professor HENRY JOHNSON, of Kastern I!linots For both sexes. For catalogues adcress 

State Normal School. Toww G. THowPaow Prinainal, 

(4) The gradual introduction of declensions and conjugations. copetemeor WILLIAM EDwAnp Stuonve, of Knox 
(5) Abundance of material for translation and illustrative examples. CALVIN N. KENDALL, of Indian. UNIVERSDEY for Catalogues, 
(6) Review lessons rounding out the study of each subject. ve Totessor PAUL Henry HANUS, of Harvard Uni- | ou »* Price-List, 


7) The inclusion of all essentials, and exclusion of all unnecessary phroleeor Ammen BUSHNELL Harr, of Harvard PUBLISHING Any Information. 


details. eee eee 
Catalog and full information sent — applica 27-29 West 23d St. 


SILVER, BURDEIT & COPPANY N. Dept. 120 Summer Street, 


New York Boston Chicago | 
a Take The 
‘NICKEL 
| PLATE 


of any transportat on line; 
GREATEST VARIETY varying “in “distance, srom 
FOR THE 


ST. LOUIS FAIR 


VARIABLE ROUTES TO ST. LOUIS. 
Lowest rates and many 


“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE, . 


{t has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD StuDY OF THE CLassics has been written. PPP PPP PPP PPP PIII OPN 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 


later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively Educational Press Association of America 


{ 


as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 
This little volume is beautifully printed on the best oe of paper, fully illustrated, March 1, 1903. 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- OFFICERS. 


President—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ary reading. 
Vice- President—C. M. Parker, Taylorsville, Il. 


Boards, Dllustrated. ... Price, 40 Cents. Secretary—HUarlan P. French, Albany, N. Y. 
Treasurer—John MacDonald, Topeka, Kans. unusual privileges. Special 
Liberal discount for intreduction Executive Committee—O. T. Corson, Columbus, O.; 
Ossian H. Lang, New York, N. Y. $15.00 rate from Buffalo on 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COM PANY, Paper. MEMBERS. Post-office. certain dates. Full informa- 
: American Education............. Albany, N.Y. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : AimericanJournal of iedtication.: Milwaukee, Wis. tion on application to local 
8s St. American Primary Teacher..... oston, Mass. 
373 Wabash Ave. 10 East 14th St., Manhattan 29-A Beacon St. American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. Agents, or L. P. Burgess, N. 
anadian Teacher..........+-.... oronto, Can. > > 
‘ Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. Ee. P. A,, New Old South 
WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., Presiden | Educator-Journal ............... Indianapolis, Ind. Bld Bost M 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and | Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. g » boston, ass. 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in | Journal of Education............ Boston, Maas. 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in | Louisiana School Review.. Rustin and Bernice, La 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an | Michigan School Moderator..... Lansing, Mich. 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- | Midland Schools...... .......... Des Moines, Ia. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information | Mississippi School Journal...... Jackson, Miss. 
Colle e of Orato on application to Missoar! Behaol Journal........ City, 0 
foderator-Topics......... ansing, Mich. 
I Nebraska Teacher ............... Lincoln, Neb. TO SUBSCRIBERS 
‘ BO: T N Ohio Educational Monthly. ..... Columbus, Ohio. 
STON. MASS. | pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
If you want to receive your Journal 
rimary oston, Mass. 
Teachers Wanted VALUABLE BOARDING Primary School...........0000-: New York, N.Y. | Tesularly, be sure to notify us of your 
School Bulletin..... yracuse, N. change in address. So many teachers 
j School and Home Education .... Bloomington, I]. ing us 
AND School Education Minneapolis, Minn. change their 
For exiati ion: C ercial School Journal ...... So aabad .... New York, N. Y. of this fact, and after several mo 
or existing vacancies: Commercia DAY SCHOOL FOR SALE schoo! News & Practical Educator..Taylorville,I!l. | have elapsed, are surprised because they 
branches in Western school; Benn New Now, | Teceive a statement of a subscription 
Texas School Journal...........: Austin, Texas. count long since due. We send this 
Pitman Shorthand large school in Middle West. Com-] virginia School Journal. ........ Richmond, Va. paper to every subscriber till ordered 
the East. Register at once for Fall vil Kanes | stopped and all arrears are settled. We 
openings. Schools for sale should | Modern brick building, all improvements, furni- | wisconsin Jour. of Education..Madison, Wis. continue to send it to the same post-office 
: ‘ ture, cabinets, and school equipment. till ordered to change. Save both of us 
send us particulars. Schools want-| on 
xty to 120 pupils annually ; good patronage and W A N y ED needless worry and expense by keeping us 
posted concerning your address, A postal 


ing teachers should write us. We | wel! advertised. 
Owner wishes to attend to other branches of his 
| business. Address, 


ecard notice to change from one office to 


en eve YOR. VON Copies of the Journal of Education | another will enable us to keep our books 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. straight, and avoid misunderstandings. 
Wa. E. Draxe, Manager. THACHERS’- NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
‘Avenue. 29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 29-A Beacon St., Boston | W "mention “Journal of 
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